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White House Conference 
on Rural Education 


ACTION TO FOLLOW seemed to be 
the big sign carried back home by some 
230 rural-minded citizens who, October 
3-5, attended the first White House Con- 
ference ever called on Rural Education. 
Both the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
participated in the Conference which was 
“called, planned, and directed by three 
divisions of the National Education As- 
sociation.” 

The executive chairman was Charl Or- 
mond Williams, Division of Field Serv- 
ice; co-chairmen were Howard A. Daw- 
son, Division of Rural Service, and R. B. 
Marston and Glenn Archer, Division of 
Legislation and Federal Relations. Mrs. 
Roosevelt received the members at the 
opening session and attended all ses- 
sions, participating in various discus- 
sions. 

The Conference passed no set of reso- 
lutions, nor took action upon any meas- 
ures, its indicated purpose being rather 
to throw the light of discussion and to 
focus attention upon needs and problems 
of rural education. Proceedings of the 
Conference will appear in published form 
at an early date, it has been indicated. 


The President 
Speaks 


President Roosevelt addressed the Con- 
ference as follows: 

There are many things which we have 
learned in this war. Among the most 
important are those which we have 
learned through our Selective Service 
System about the health and education 
of the youth of our Nation. We have 
found that among those examined for 
selective service 4% percent can be 
classed as illiterate; and that 40 percent 


of all registrants for selective service 
have not gone beyond an elementary 
school education. 


Goals of Conference 


That is why this Conference on Rural 
Education assumes such great impor- 
tance in our planning for the future. 
For while we plan for the welfare of our 
returning veterans first, and for the con- 
tinued prosperity of our war workers, 
we must also lay plans for the peacetime 
establishment of our educational system 
on a better basis than we have ever 
known before. 

Those should be the goals of this Con- 
ference on Rural Education. 

Rural teaching, country teaching, the 
teaching giver. in the small schools at 

(Turn to page 3) 





As we go to press, the White 
House Conference on Rural 
Education, which met in Wash- 
ington October 3-5, has just 
completed its sessions. The re- 
port herewith published gives 
some high lights of the meet- 
ings. Following the closing of 
the Conference, continuing work 
is being done toward the devel- 
opment of a “Charter for Rural 
Education,” and the completion 
of the reports of the 10 groups 
into which the Conference was 
divided. In a later issue, Epuca- 
TION FOR VICTORY will carry 
further material having to do 
with these phases of the Con- 
ference. 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR VICTORY replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 


Go-to-School Reports 


Though schools have opened for the 
fall term, the Go-to-School drive goes on 
as interested groups continue to bring 
the importance of education to the at- 
tention of those youngsters who have not 
yet enrolled. 

Early reports of attendance figures are 
encouraging. 

The following reports, published in 
local newspapers, of widespread commu- 
nity activities indicate the eagerness 
with which citizens spread the Go-to- 
School message. 

A Houston, Tex., paper announced that 
for youths of school age who feel it is 
their patriotic duty to continue in their 
war jobs and for those who for economic 
reasons should not quit their present po- 
sitions, the Houston schools are offering 
night classes at one of the senior high 
schools situated in the business district, 
and at another school near the down- 
town section where vocational classes 
are available. 

“In the State-wide drive to get work- 
ing high-school boys and girls back into 
the classrooms,” a Rochester, N. Y., pa- 
per states, “Rochester is aided by its 
work-permit system, which provides an 


opportunity for check-up at the begin- 
ning of the new term.” Supt. of Schools 
James M. Spinning pointed out that work 
permits, which are essential to job hunt- 
ing minors, were issued last spring for 
summer vacation use only. By making it 
necessary for youths to return to their 
schools to get new permits for fall work, 
the school authorities were given a 
chance to interview and counsel the ap- 
plicants. 

A vocational guidance clinic, conducted 
for 2 weeks at the St. Louis, Mo., Board 
of Education in conjunction with the 
United States Employment Service as 
part of a program to get students in war 
work back to school, was reported by a 
St. Louis paper. The purpose of the 
clinic, as announced by Phillip J. Hickey, 
superintendent of instruction, was to 
counsel high-school students in selecting 
educational training dovetailing with 
their job experiences. The clinic was 
staffed by vocational counselors from 
each of the 12 city high schools, two rep- 
resenting the vocational high schools, 
and one each representing the American 
Red Cross, Y. W. C: A., industry, the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
the*A. F. of L. and C. I. O. 





AN ELECTION STORY 


In A Great Democracy 
For This We Fight, a lithographed, illustrated booklet “for children of all 


ages,” published by the Civic Research Institute, depicts the story of an election 
in a great democracy. The text is based on statistical material obtained from two 
public opinion polls conducted in an American city by the Institute, one on the 
day before and the other on the day following the election. 

The story begins “On a Tuesday in November (when) the people living in a city 
sometimes called the Heart of America were going to hold an election. Of course 
they weren’t going to elect a PRESIDENT at this election, but it still was a VERY 
important election. 

“Congressmen were to be elected who would make the laws that run the Nation. 

“People who make the laws and run the State * * were to be elected. 

“Important amendments to the State CONSTITUTION * * * were to be 
approved or turned down. 

“Amendments to the city CHARTER * * * were to be decided upon. 

“In addition—at that time, the country in which these people lived was at WAR, 
a war to decide whether DEMOCRACY should be preserved. 

“Certainly, in the midst of all this any democratic election would be VERY 
important. 

“As a matter of fact, when asked the day before election whether they thought 
people SHOULD be MORE or LESS interested in elections during wartime, 64 out 
of every 100 thought everyone SHOULD BE more interested; * * * and to 
prove they thought this was an important election, out of every 100 who could 
vote, * * * 82 were quite SURE they would vote the nezt day. 

“BUT DID THEY? When the— 

10 who weren’t eligible, were added to the 
10 who were sick or out of town, plus the 
6 who had moved and hadn’t done anything about it, and the 
15 who were too busy, tied down, etc., were all added to the 
30 who just didn’t seem to care, that made 


11 good, loyal (?), grown-ups living in this 
GREAT democracy who COULDN’T, WOULDN’T, or DIDN’T VOTE— 


“And left only 29 out of the entire 100 who did feel that the RIGHTS for which 
THEIR country was FIGHTING were worth USING.” 

—From “For This We Fight,” published by 

Civic Research Institute, Kansas City, Mo. 
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(From page 1) 


the farm crossroads and in the little 
villages and towns has played a greater 
part in American history than any other 
kind of education. 

The American form of government was 
conceived and created by men most of 
whom had been taught in country 
schools. 

Country schools prepared Americans 
for the task of mastering this continent. 

Country schools trained a great pro- 
portion of the boys who fought the early 
American wars. 

Country schools trained millions of 
those who are fighting this greatest of 
American wars today. They will play 
their tremendous part in the creation of 
the American future to which the citi- 
zens of this country are committed in 
their hearts and souls. 

It is for all of us Americans to see 
that the building of that future does not 
lag because the country schools are with- 
out the means to carry on their essential 
work. 

The full attendance at this Conference 
and the agenda which it has before it in- 
dicate the special attention which must 
be given to the problems of the educa- 
tion of that half of our children and 
youth who live on the farms and in the 
villages. So far as school opportunities 
are concerned, these children have al- 
ways been, and still are, the least privi- 
leged in the Nation. We are justifiably 
proud of the splendid, modern schools 
in our cities and towns. We cannot be 
proud of the fact that many of our rural 
schools, particularly during these years 
of war, have been sadly neglected. 


The Basic Reason 


Within 1 school year after Pear] Har- 
bor, several thousand rural schools had 
been closed because teachers could not be 
found for them. One of the leading farm 
papers recently reported that in one ag- 
ricultural State of the midwest, nearly 
a third of the teachers in one-room 
schools are now persons holding only 
emergency licenses to teach, and nearly 
800 schools face this coming school year 
without a teacher. 

The basic reason for this situation is 
simple. We all know what.it is. It is not 
patriotism alone that has taken teachers 
out of the classrooms. Most of them 
simply cannot afford to teach in rural 
schools. 

The present average salary is less than 
$1,000 a year and some salaries go as low 
as $300. That is just too small by any 
decent standard. Only the self-sacrific- 
ing devotion of teachers who put their 
duty to their schools before their con- 






sideration of themselves permits the 
children of many American school dis- 
tricts to get the education to which all 
Americans are entitled. 

Frankly, the chief problem of rural 
education is the problem of dollars and 
cents. You and I know that. We know 
also that in very many cases the problem 
cannot be solved by increasing the local 
taxes because the taxable values are just 
not there. 

I have pointed out before that the gap 
between educational standards in the 
richer communities and those in the 
poorer communities is far greater today 
than it was 100 years ago. 

We must find the means of closing that 
gap—by raising the standards in the 
poorer communities. 

I believe that the Federal Government 
should render financial aid where it is 
needed, and only where it is needed—in 
communities where farming does not pay, 
where land values have depreciated 
through erosion or through flood or 
drought, where industries have moved 
away, where transport facilities are in- 
adequate or where electricity is unavail- 
able for power and light. 

Such Government financial aid should 
never involve Government interference 
with State and local administration and 
control. It must purely and simply pro- 
vide the guarantee that this country is 
great enough to give to all of its children 
the right to a free education. 


Question of Health 


Closely related to this whole problem 
is the question of the health of our young 
people. 

Here again we cannot boast of our 
part in this war without a feeling of 
guilt—for about 40 percent of all men 
who were examined had to be rejected 


for military service for physical or men- 
tal reasons. 

We cannot be satisfied with the state 
of this Nation if a large percentage of 
our children are not being given the op- 
portunity to achieve good education and 
good health. 

I believe that our educators—those 
who are close to our children—should 
consider these two problems together, I 
believe that from such conferences as 
this one, we May produce constructive 
plans looking *oward substantial im- 
provement in our American standard of 
living. And that means better produc- 
tion, better clothes, better food, better 
housing, more recreation, More enjoy- 
ment of life. These things do not come 
from wishful thinking—they come from 
hard work and realistic thinking by those 
who are sincerely devoted to the solution 
of these problems. 

We do not pretend that we can reach 
our goals overnight but if we seek them 
day in and day out, we may in our own 
lives take our rural educational system 
out of what was called, once upon a time, 
the “horse and buggy age.” 

Your Conference this year has met at 
a time when the forces of evil have their 
backs to the wall—at a time when all the 
civilized world is more than ever deter- 
mined that such wars cannot, will not, 
happen again. 

Nothing can provide a stronger bul- 
wark in this determination in the years 
to come than an educated, enlightened, 
and tolerant citizenry, equipped with the 
armed force necessary to stop aggression 
and warfare. 

To you of this Conference, and to all 
similar groups devoted to the cause of a 
better America, the Nation will look for 
advice and guidance as, in democratic 
fashion, it works out its design for the 
future. 


Building the Future of Rural America 


President of the Cooperative League of 
the United States and Executive Secre- 
tary of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Murray D. Lincoln, addressed the 
Conference at its first general session as 
foliows: 

These days are among the most critical 
and challenging in world history. A-con- 
ference of this nature cannot escape the 
implications of a total world conflict. 
The war’s grim sequence invades our 
daily lives. We find no escape from the 
steady staccato of invasion, destruction 
and tragedy, coming to us from press and 
radio. We speak a strange new language 
of “D” days, flanking movements, and 
buzz bombs. And we ask ourselves, when, 
in the course of time, mankind will learn 
to live in peace? 


We see this war going far beyond the 
implications of battles won and lost. We 
see it as a revolution of world scope. We 
see it as a revolt of hungry world millions 
asking an end to tyranny, starvation and 
exploitation. From India to the Balkans, 
from Asia to the British Isles, we hear 
the mounting cry for security—the end 
of poverty in the midst of plenty. 

Only the dreamer will tell you that 
America has escaped this great tide of 
world unrest. The realist finds an in- 
surgent America in its most critical pe- 
riod of transition since the Civil War. 
The realist finds an America apprehen- 
sive and fearful of what lies ahead. The 
man on the street fears unemployment. 
The farmer fears falling prices. The in- 
dustralist fears government. And the 
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millions, from all walks of life, fear in- 
security. America with its miracle of 
mass production, America with its 50 
millions employed, America, with its 
pockets bulging from war profits, faces its 
most promising period of history with 
fear and indecision. 


Future of Rural America 
Is Future of America Itself 


I might wish to recite to you in glowing 
terms the future of Rural America, but 
I cannot. Such a prediction, such a 
prophecy, undertaken against a pano- 
rama of national confusion and unrest, 
is a more ambitious task than I am pre- 
pared to assume. But one point seems 
clear to me beyond all others. The rural 
community is no longer a unique and 
independent part of the national econ- 
omy. And the future of rural America is 
the future of America itself. 

The rustic, blue-jeaned farmer with 
straw in his hair went out with vaude- 
ville. The once impenetrable culture of 
Rural America has been changed by the 
steady bombardment of the press, radio, 
and the movies. Modern transportation 
has made isolation the exception rather 
than the rule. The farmer’s daughter 
jitter-bugs, wears her hair like Lana 
Turner, and swoons over Frank Sinatra. 
And American agriculture comes face to 
face with the sober fact that its own se- 
curity is the security of America itself. 

We come out of our nineteenth cen- 
tury hang-over with the realization that 
America is ONE community. In the past 
we have not known, or cared, how the 
other half lived. Now, we not only know 
how the other half lives, but we are 
affected by how the other half lives. We 
find our 48 States vitally interdependent. 





Unemployment in the cities brings pov- 
erty to our farms. The farmer in Maine 
has an interest in wages in Walla Walla. 
Because, whether he likes it or not, the 
farmer has become a national citizen, 
with a vital stake in the national pie. 


The Real Challenge 


Gone is the day when we neatly sepa- 
rate the social, economic, and political 
man. There is only one man. Affect 
him economically and you will affect 
his political and social conduct. The 
future of the rural citizen, and his com- 
munity depends to an increasing extent, 
upon the quality of his participation as 
a national citizen. His security is in- 
herent in the security of the great na- 
tional community beyond his line fence. 
And here, it seems to me, is the real 
challenge to all of us as educators. 


—lInvest in that man the broad and un- 
selfish perspectives of national welfare 
and the common good. 

—Teach him that democracy is not a 
birthright, but a responsibility which 
demands his intelligent and critical 
participation, both locally and na- 
tionally. 

--Arm him with the economic facts 
of his modern industrial society, and 
you will have a constructive citizen 
for Rural America and the national 
community as well. 


The prosperous and positive Rural 
America won’t be left on our doorsteps 
overnight. It must be won by men who 
know not only how, but what they are 
fighting for. 


Turns to Some Problems 


I wish to turn now to a discussion of 
some of the problems we face in building 
a@ prosperous and progressive Rural 
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Rural Education—A Major Enterprise 


The public schools in the rural areas of the United States constitute a 
They affect intimately the 43.4 percent of our people who 
live in rural areas, about 30.5 million on the farms and about 26.7 million 
in the villages not exceeding 2,500 population. 
pupils, or about 48 percent of all public-school pupils in the Nation. 
employ 451,661, or 52 percent of the Nation’s teachers. 
or about 83 percent of all school buildings in the Nation. They expend a 
total of about $900,000,000 annually, and have property with an estimated 


In charge of the rural schools are approximately 5,000 local superintendents 
and principals, 1,000 supervisors, and 3,400 superintendents of larger admin- 
istrative units, such as the county or the supervisory district. 

Over 35,000 schools in normal times are served by school busses for the 
In all over 4.1 million pupils are transported daily 
in approximately 93,000 busses at a total annual cost of nearly 70 million 
dollars annually. About 90 percent of all pupil transportation is for rural 
During the decade before the war, the number of pupils transported 


—Howard A. Dawson, Director of Rural 
Service, National Education Association. 


They enroll over 12,100,000 
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They have 189,062, 

















America. There is perhaps no group in 
the Nation better equipped to under- 
stand the broad social and economic im- 
plications of these problems. 


—We know that roughly 25 percent of 
our nation’s population are farmers. 
—We know that with 10 percent of the 
national income, these farmers pro- 
duce, rear and educate 31 percent of 

the Nation’s children. 

—We know that throughout the past 25 
years, excepting the current war 
boom, our farmers have been econom- 
ically insecure. 

—We know that in many areas of the 
Nation, farmers and their families ex- 
ist on submarginal incomes. 

—wWe witness the steady rise of farm 
tenancy until today we find less than 
half of our farmers owning their land. 

—We regard the land as a national trust 
and yet watch its constant depletion 
by those too impoverished to maintain 
its fertility. 

—We find only 15 percent of our farms 
equipped with electricity and 16 per- 
cent with running water. 

—We find appalling health conditions 
accompanied by general ignorance and 
wholly inadequate health and medical 
facilities. 

—We find one-third of our rural families 
without library facilities while other 
social services are generally limited 
or nonexistent. 

—We see the steady decline of the sim- 
pler social values once encouraged by 
the isolation of our rural communi- 
ties. In their place we find a growing 
individualism and increased depend- 
ence upon commercial recreation. 

—We see the vital relationship between 
the prosperity of the rural community 
and the quality of its education facili- 
ties. 

—We gage the size of our task when we 
realize that nearly 50 percent of Amer- 
ica’s children pass through the hands 
of rural educators. 

—And we find too many areas of our 
country where the quality and quan- 
tity of rural education is inadequate, 
with teachers poorly trained and gen- 
erally underpaid. 

These are in part the problems which 
confront our rural community. Their 
urgency is evident when we realize the 
role Rural America must play in our na- 
tional well-being. It must provide food 
and fibre for our great urban and indus- 
trial community. It must repopulate our 
cities with healthy and constructive cit- 
izens. It must preserve and perpetuate 
the simpler values and traditions which 
characterize our American way of life. 
Here is both our trust and our challenge. 
For the dispatch and wisdom with which 
we strengthen and reintegrate the rural 
community may well determine the fu- 
ture character of American democracy. 


Out of Isolation 


The rural American comes out of isola- 
tion, blinking at his new place in the sun. 
Gone is his dominance of the American 
economy. Gone is the independence he 
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once enjoyed. Gone, by default, and 
weight of numbers is the political power 
he once held. He finds himself in a 
strange new economic and political sea 
over which he has little control. Wage 
and employment levels influence his in- 
come. Surplus plagues his standard of 
living. Government aids him, regiments 
him, and presses upon him a new sense 
of his own futility. He has lost his rud- 
der. He has become ineffectual over the 
forces which provide for his own secur- 
ity. 

The future of Rural America lies with 
the future of the rural citizen. And here 
I mean citizen in the broadest and most 
participating sense of the word. If the 
farmer has no rudder, then we must 
give him a rudder. We must give him 
the lever of participation in his local 
and natianal community. We must 
equip him as an effective citizen who 
knows his responsibilities, as well as his 
rights. 

Before I consider the prerequisites of 
effective rural citizenship I wish to add 
one more thought. In the broader sense, 
these qualities are those which all Amer- 
ican citizens must possess if we are to 
preserve democracy in this country. As 
Americans we have a naive faith that 
regardless of what happens to the rest 
of the world, America and democracy 
will go forward automatically. Such 
a faith is sheer wish thinking. * * * 

You are all aware of the conflicting 
ideologies in America today. Look about 
you and you will find cause for concern. 
You will find conflict between labor and 
agriculture. You will find conflict be- 
tween management and the worker. You 
will hear the ugly murmur of racial ten- 
sion. You will find apathy and igno- 
rance, and you will find millions of arm- 
chair citizens, perched on the fence, 
ready to play follow-the-leader to the 
man who can most successfully capture 
their imagination. If democracy cannot 
sow the seeds of its own continuance, 
then we may very well lose it. 


Must Be Equipped as Moral 
National Citizen 


We need a rural citizen who sees 
himself as part of a dynamic and inter- 
dependent American community. He 
must express the broad and unselfish 
perspectives of national welfare and the 
common good. He must see his place in 
society as a producer of food for hu- 
man need. And he must understand 
that his future lies not cnly in what he 
can secure for himself, but in what he 
can contribute to the national well-being. 
He must, in short, have the attitudes 
which will equip him as a moral national 
citizen. Such a goal can not be dis- 
missed as idealistic sentimentality. A 





selfish Rural America will never be a 
prosperous and _ progressive Rural 
America. 

Secondly, the rural citizen must under- 
stand the fundamental economics of his 
modern industrial society. He must see 
the vital relationship of his own wel- 
fare to the welfare of the great urban 
and industrial community. No longer a 
dominant factor, he is rather a depend- 
ent minority. He must know the rela- 
tion between industrial activity and em- 
ployment. He must understand the vital 
bearing of employment and wage levels 
to his own income. He must see his in- 
terests and the workers’ interests as one. 
The incongruity of farmer-labor conflict 
lies in the fact that the farmer is often 
antagonist to his own best customer. 

The farmer must realize that the nat- 
ural function of economic laws may bring 
him both prosperity and disaster. He 
must understand that national controls 
over the supply of certain of his prod- 
ucts may be necessary to protect his own 
welfare. He must realize that in Amer- 
ica, genuine free enterprise is gone and 
that in its place is a semimonopolistic 
concentration of great business enter- 
prises. He must appreciate the values 
of these mass-producing industries, but 
at the same time, be critical of their 
abuses and practices. And, he must 
know how to protect himself from such 
abuses and practices. 


Must Participate Effectively in 
Economic World 


The farmer’s arithmetic has made 
little sense in the past. He must buy at 
retail, and sell at wholesale. He must 
know the techniques which will help him 
overcome this disparity. He must un- 
derstand the widening role his govern- 
ment can play in resolving his own eco- 
nomic problems. The day is past when 
the farmer had only to cultivate his hun- 
dred acres successfully. A drop of 10 
cents on the price of corn may wipe out 
his year’s earnings. In short, the farmer 
must understand and participate effec- 
tively in the economic world which con- 
ditions his standard of living. 

We turn now to the third, and per- 
haps most important requisite for effec- 
tive rural citizenship. We have seen 
that our rural citizen must be sensitive 
to the general welfare and common 
good. We see that he must be armed 
with the economic facts of his society. 
We have given him both blueprint and 
materials. Now he must build. His fu- 
ture lies in the quality of his perform- 
ance as a participating democratic citi- 
zen. Government may implement his 
income. New machinery may lighten 
his load. Schemes and panaceas may 
prevail, but in 30 years of work with 











rural people one conclision stands fore- 
most in my mind. It is not what is done 
for people that counts, it is what people 
do for themselves. We must educate for 
action. 

We find America today approaching a 
critical national election. The decisions 
we make at our polls this November may 
well cast the die for the security of demo- 
cratic America. Yet millions of citizens 
will take neither the time nor trouble to 
vote. Millions more will vote as robots, 
with little comprehension of the urgent 
issues at stake. * * * 

The rural citizen must participate ef- 
fectively both as a local and national 
citizen. He must understand that the 
quality of his government, and the well- 
being of his national community are 
matters for his own direct concern. He 
will never lose democracy by voting it out 
of existence. He will lose it only by his 
failure to participate in it. 

The rural citizen has two vital levers 
of participation. He has his franchise, 
in the free elections of a democratic 
country. And secondly, and fully as im- 
portant, he has power through his own 
organizations and institutions. Individ- 
ually he cannot resist monopoly. Indi- 
vidually he cannot effectively impress his 
needs upon the national legislative bodies. 
Individually he cannot control the prices 
he receives for his products. Individu- 
ally he cannot bring social and economic 
improvements to himself and his com- 
munity. 

But in league with his fellow citizens, 
through his own institutions, he can re- 
flect his needs, and exert his influence in 
the national community. I believe the 
future of Rural America is what-the peo- 
ple of Rural America, through their own 
institutions, make it for themselves. 

What people can do through their own 
democratic institutions is best told, per- 
haps, by concrete example. I choose 
Ohio not only because I am familiar with 
its program, but because it is fairly rep- 
resentative of what is being done else- 
where. In Ohio, 40,000 farmers have 
joined forces to work together for a 
better rural economy. Their voice finds 
definite expression from the farmyard 
through county, State, and to the halls 
of Congress itself. They democratically 
elect their county leaders. They demo- 
cratically elect their State and national 
leaders. They have successfuly met the 
paradox of buying high, and selling low, 
through their own cooperative organiza- 
tions. Over 200 stores and branch serv- 
ice units give service to nearly 100,000 
farm families throughout the State. 

Through democratic group action, 
these farmers own and operate their own 
business institutions. They know mo- 
nopoly, and they combat monopoly. 
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Some years ago they organized to defeat 
a State monopoly in fertilizer. Today 
they own and operate four fertilizer 
plants of their own. They own and op- 
erate an oil refinery, paint factory, 
hatchery, feed mills, and grain elevators. 
With $10,000 they organized an insur- 
ance company to lower their own rates. 
Today that company has 33 millions in 
assets. And throughout the entire en- 
terprise, is the fine flavor of democratic 
participation. Boards of directors and 
trustees, democratically elected, make 
the policies and decisions. 


Throughout the State a thousand 
neighborhood councils meet monthly to 
discuss issues of local and national in- 
terest. These groups, called advisory 
councils, are composed of 10 to 12 fam- 
ilies. What they are thinking and dis- 
cussing is forwarded by their secretaries 
to the State office for publication. Polls 
are taken to reveal attitudes on vital sub- 
jects. Currently, these groups are con- 
ducting a campaign to improve rural 
health. They are making studies and 
surveys to determine the adequacy of 
local health facilities. This interest has 
generated the demand for wider health 
and accident insurance protection. It 
may ultimately result in people-owned 
hospitals throughout the State. 


People are finding out what they’re for 
and against, and why. One council last 
month discussed the current Wagner, 
Murray, Dingle bill. It reached a deci- 
sion. It reported that it knew too little 
about the subject to warrant intelligent 
discussion. It agreed to return to the bill 
in its next session, after more informa- 
tion was secured. This is the kind of 
critical analysis and action which will 
guarantee democracy in America. 

These are participating citizens. The 
nation is their community. They are 
combining education with action. What 
is being done in Ohio is still in the ex- 
perimental stages. I would not presume 
to represent it as a practical pattern for 
national application. But I do believe 
that here is demonstrated an effective 
pattern of local and national citizenship. 


Must Educate for Action and 
Relate Education to Life 


And now let us ask what are the im- 
plications of such goals for rural edu- 
cation. How does the school relate itself 
to the development of effective citizen- 
ship? I think it is fair to say that such 
a complex of attitudes and techniques 
cannot, neatly packaged and dispensed 
by our rural educators, however lofty 
their ideals and energies. But that need 
not minimize the vital role which rural 
education can, and I believe must, play. 
I think it is not trite to say that we must 


educate for action. I think it is not un- 
realistic to say that we must relate edu- 
cation to life and life activities. 

The school must generate in youth the 
broad and unselfish perspectives of na- 
tional welfare and the common good. 
Too long have we been satisfied with 
the transmission of facts and skills. We 
have won the battle for better butter 
and beefsteak; let us win the battle 
for better humanity. Let us teach the 
indivisibility of human welfare * * *, 


Strong Educators Must Make 
Strong Citizens for Democracy 


From our schools must come practical 
and intimate knowledge of life in twen- 
tieth century America. From our schools 
must come citizens who are determined 
and qualified to participate effectively 
in the dynamic democratic community. 
From our schools must come training in 
the skills of democratic group partici- 
pation. And from our schools must come 
knowledge of the institutions which will 
serve, and be served, by the rural citizen. 

The day is past when the rural school 
can sit comfortably on its acre and a 
half, waiting for business. It must move 
with bold steps into the realm of the 
living American community. It must 





take leadership, not wait for it. It must 
not only introduce knowledge, but it must 
introduce life as well. 

It has been said, and it must be said 
again, that the moral and intellectual 
quality of a people rests in the hands 
of its educators. Democracy, dearly 
bought, is on trial today. In Germany, 
strong educators made strong citizens 
for Fascist tyranny. In America, strong 
educators must make strong citizens for 
democracy. For, if we do not, we may 
very well find ourselves forced to build 
goose-stepping youth for a new, and less 
humane America. 

Human progress is slow at best. We 
have come at length to understand that 
America is one community, with the wel- 
fare of the part being equal to the wel- 
fare of the whole. We see that Rural 
America has no separate and distinct 
future, apart from the future of America 
itself. Only the rural citizen, indeed only 
the American who knows the broad social 
purposes of democracy ana can act in- 
telligently and effectively in that democ- 
racy, can hope to carry America forward 
to a finer expression of the values which 
characterize our way of life. To such 
an end, we must dedicate our courage 
and our energies. 


Better Rural Educational Opportunities— 


A National Need 


The following statements are ez- 
cerpted from an address delivered by 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, John 
W. Studebaker. 

Equality of educational opportunity is 
a characteristically American ideal. It 
is widely accepted. It is tenaciously 
held. In spite of certain obvious short- 
comings the realization of that ideal was 
never closer than it is today. Eventu- 
ally, the ideal will be quite fully 
achieved; of that there can be no doubt. 

More exactly stated, what is this 
American ideal of equal educational op- 
portunity? It is: The right to an educa- 
tion, effectively free, not dependent 
upon the poverty or affluence of par- 
ents, place of birth or residence, sex, 
race, color, or religion. It is opportu- 
nity for education in proportion to indi- 
vidual ability, character, and promise of 
constructive contribution to the social 
good. It is education not only for lit- 
eracy but also for work, for citizenship, 
and for personal growth and self-real- 
imation * * *, 


Improving Rural Teaching Staffs 

Since it is so largely true that “the 
teacher makes the school’ the first 
problem we must attack in improving 
rural education is that of improving ru- 





ral teaching staffs. Taken as a group, 
it is fair to say that rural teachers gen- 
erally are undertrained, underpaid, un- 
dersupervised, and underrated as to 
their importance. 

Please do not understand me to say 
that all rural teachers are poor teachers. 
On the contrary it has been a continual 
source of astonishment and of inspira- 
tion to many of us that so many rural 
teachers have been able to do so much 
with so little. Consider the demands 
upon the rural teacher. She must usu- 
ally teach two to eight grades, She is 
expected to know the social and eco- 
nomic environments of rural children. 
She must get along with a minimum of 
equipment. She must usually solve her 
own educational problems without any 
supervisory assistance. 

Considering the demands made upon 
her the rural teacher ought reasonably 
to be a better trained person than her 
urban counter-part; but, generally 
speaking, that is not the case. The rea- 
son is basically a financial one. Rural 
schools are unable to attract and retain 
better prepared teachers in competition 
with the salaries paid in urban commun- 
ities. One of our educational shames is 
that many rural teachers receive about 
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half what we pay charwomen in the 
Nation’s Capital. Under such circum- 
stances how can we expect to attract 
and retain superior persons in the rural 
teaching profession? 


Why They Are Underpaid 


Yet, when we look more closely at the 
financial problems of rural education we 
begin to understand why rural teachers 
are underpaid. Thousands of impover- 
ished rural school districts are attempt- 
ing with such limited tax resources as 
they have to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for their children. 

Without benefit of aid from State 
equalization funds many school districts 
in almost every State cannot hope to 
provide minimum educational oppor- 
tunities comparable with those provided 
urban children. And even if within any 
particular State minimum educational 
opportunities are provided for through 
State equalization funds, those oppor- 
tunities will not be equalized as between 
the poorer agricultural States and the 
richer industrial States except as we in- 
stitute national measures of equaliza- 
tion. 

Handicapped by lack of funds many 
rural schools are still further handi- 
capped by the fact of size. Most rural 
schools are small schools. There are 
still 108,000 one-teacher schools and 
25,000 two-teacher schools in the United 
States. In spite of some consolidation 
of school districts only 6 percent of rural 
schools employ as many as six teachers. 
The need for larger administrative areas 
capable of organizing and supporting an 
adequate minimum educational program 
for rural children and youth is especially 
pressing in the case of secondary educa- 
tion. One in five rural high schools is now 
attempting to offer 4 years of high school 
work with only two teachers. Three- 
fifths of our rural high schools employ 
four teachers or fewer. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is obviously impossible for 
them to provide the variety of courses or 
the special health and guidance services 
which will enable them to prepare rural 
youth either for farm living or for urban 
employment—to say nothing of college 
entrance. 

In concluding my remarks, let me ad- 
vert again to the question of national re- 
sponsibility with respect to rural educa- 
tion. I have mentioned the fact that 
there ought to be a reorganization of 
the administrative structure of rural 
education. That reorganization is a 
responsibility of the several States. 

I have referred, both directly and by 
implication, to the need for a greater 
measure of equality of educational oppor- 


tunity both within the States and among 
the States. Whether or not we shall 
come to recognize the national interest 
in bringing about such equalization up 
to some agreed-upon minimum level of 
educational opportunity and to institute 
national measures of financial aid to edu- 
cation in the States is for the people and 
the Congress to decide. The considera- 
tion of this issue, it has seemed to me, 
has frequently been confused in the past 
by arguments which have identified 
Federal] financial aid with Federal con- 
trol of education. Although closely re- 
lated the two matters are not identical 
and have always appeared to me to re- 
quire separate consideration. It is en- 
tirely possible for the people to choose 
through their National Government to 
provide for greater participation in the 
financial support of education in the 
States without permitting control by the 
Federal authorities of the specific ob- 
jects of school expenditures or of the 
processes of instruction in the States 
and their local communities. 

In terms of general principles I believe 
it to be sound policy to place the respon- 
sibility for financial support of education 
with those governmental units, at all 
levels, best qualified to administer the 
most equitable methods of raising public 
revenues; and to place the responsibility 
for educational administration and con- 
trol with those units which can be ex- 
pected most immediately and directly to 
reflect the will of the people concerning 
the education of their children, young 
people, and adults. 

It is my belief, based upon some ex- 
perience as U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, that if the States and the local 
communities thereof have available the 
funds with which to support an adequate 
program of education—for rural as well 
as for urban youth, a program of edu- 
cation for work as well as for citizenship 
and personal self-realization—the States 
and localities can be depended upon to 
make valid judgments respecting the 
most appropriate objects of school ex- 
penditure. In other words, necessary 
aid of education in the States by the 
National Government could be provided 
without control either of the specific 
objects of educational expenditure or of 
the content and method of instruction. 


State and Local Communities To 


Be Depended Upon 


I believe in this connection that the 
Federal Government, through its Office 
of Education, should provide a staff of 
educational leaders competent to give 
advice and counsel to the States and to 
the local communities, but with no power 


to require acceptance of such advice. If 
that were done, I am convinced that the 
States and their local communities could 
be depended upon to make more rapid 
progress, educationally speaking, than if 
the attempt were made by stipulation in 
legislation to direct the expenditure of 
Federal educational aid toward many 
particular educational objectives. 


In conclusion, let me express my hope 
that out of this Conference may come 
both inspiration and enlightenment; in- 
spiration that will cause all of us who are 
interested in the better future of Ameri- 
can life to continue our efforts to get the 
“mired wheel” of rural education on the 
firm road of educational progress; en- 
lightenment as the best means to be used 
to that end—so that the characteristic- 
ally American ideal of equal educational 
opportunity may be more nearly at- 
tained in the case of the millions of 
school children and youth of rural 
America, 





ORDERS 


are now being received 
by the United Nations 
Information Office 


for the new 


United Nations 


EDUCATION KIT 
a 


Send your order direct to 


United Nations Information 


Office 


610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


¥ 


The Kit includes: A study guide; 
15 copies of a monograph de- 
scriptive of each of the United 
Nations; 15 copies of a booklet 
which describes developmerits, 
achievements, and prospects of 
the United Nations; and 23 post- 
er-charts of pictures and com- 
ments about the United Nations. 
Designed especially for use with 
senior high school, college, and 
adult groups. Price of complete 
Kit, $3.50. 
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Statistics of Public-School 
Libraries, 1941-42 
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Figure 1.—Total number of schools reporting library service, 1934-35 
and 1941-42 
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Figure 2.—Total number of questionnaires sent and usable replies, 


1934-35 and 1941-42 


According to reports received in the 
U. S. Office of Education from approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the superintend- 
ents of city and county public schools 
in continental United States, 91.9 percent 
of these school systems have some form 
of library service in their schools. City 
systems to which a questionnaire was 
sent numbered 3,247 and rural districts 
numbered 4,956. Designated as superin- 
tendents of rural districts are county 
superintendents in charge of systems 
with rural schools only, county super- 
intendents in charge of systems in which 
both rural and urban schools are under 
one administrative head, and superin- 
tendents of independent rural districts. 

The total number of schools in all sys- 
tems to which the questionnaire was sent 
amounted to 208,235. Usable reports 
were received for 111,503 or 55.5 percent 





of the total number of schools in the sys- 
tems covered by the questionnaire. City 
systems returned questionnaires covering 
19,292 schools, and the rural districts re- 
porting covered 92,211 schools. Some 
form of library service was reported for 
102,502 (18,497 city and 84,005 rural) or 
91.9 percent of these schools (fig. 1). 
Only 9,001 or 8.1 percent of the schools 
reported by the superintendents were 
listed as having no library facilities. Of 
these 795 were in city systems and 8,206 
in rural districts. 


Total Enrollments 


It is of interest to look at the situation 
in terms of total enrollments. Accord- 
ing to Office of Education statistics, there 
were 18,174,568 elementary and 6,387,805 
secondary pupils or a total of 24,562,473 









enrolled in publicly controlled schools 
during the year 1941-42. Of this number 
17,056,008 or 69.4 percent were covered 
by the replies from 6,077 superintend- 
ents. Boys and girls reported as receiv- 
ing some form of library service number 
16,351,365 or 95.9 percent of the pupils 
included in the usable reports. The 
pupils reported as haying no library fa- 
cilities number 704,643 or 4.1 percent of 
the total covered by usable replies. 

The reported distribution of pupils 
enrolled in the city systems and rural 
districts replying was as follows: 9,462,- 
855 pupils in city systems and 6,888,510 
pupils in rural districts with some kind 
of library facilities; and 213,079 pupils 
in city systems and 491,564 pupils in 
rural districts with no library facilities. 

For the last previous report, Statistics 
of Public-School Libraries, 1934-35 (Bul- 
letin 1937, No. 2, Ch. V, Vol. 2), question- 
naires were sent to 6,327 school systems 
of which 2,901 were designated as city 
systems; 3,180 as county with rural 
schools only; and 246 as county unit 
systems, that is, systems in which both 
rural and urban schools are under one 
administrative head. The last two cate- 
gories are combined under the single 
term rural districts for comparative pur- 
poses in this report as the term is being 
used for the 1941-42 data. 

The following table indicates the dis- 
tribution of school systems by type, num- 
ber, and percentage reporting in 1934-35 
and 1941-42. (See also fig. 2.) 


Distribution of school systems by 
type and number, and percent 


reporting, 1934-35 and 1941-42 
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The percentage of usable replies in- 
creased from 49.5 percent to 74.1. Super- 
intendents reporting for the 1934-35 
study numbered 3,130 and those report- 
ing for the 1941-42 study numbered 
6,077 or an increase of almost 50 percent 
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in the actual number of superintend- 
ents reporting. (This figure undoubt- 
edly would have been even greater 
under normal conditions but due to 
war-time shortages of personnel in the 
Office it was impossible to do the nec- 
essary follow-up work. Then, too, some 
superintendents no doubt were unable 
to reply to the questionnaire owing to 
lack of personnel in their own offices.) 

Some cities of the first, second, and 
third population groups did not report 
although schools in these cities have 
library service. Information available 


indicates that more than 8.1 percent of 
the public schools in continental United 
States do not have library facilities. 
The results of the questionnaire leave 
in doubt the library service in the schools 
under the jurisdiction of the 25.9 percent 
of superintendents who did not respond 
to the questionnaire, 

Further statements regarding data on 
public-schoo] libraries, 1941-42 will ap- 
pear in future issues of EDUCATION FOR 
Victory and it is planned to publish the 
completed study as an Office of Educa- 
tion bulletin. 
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Aid in Sixth War Loan Drive 


The public libraries of fhe Nation have 
been asked to participate actively in the 
Sixth War Loan Drive. With aid from 
public library officials, the Book and 
Author War Bond Committee, organized 
on behalf of the War Finance Committee, 
has undertaken a library war bond cam- 
paign. 

As announced by the committee, the 
plan seeks to enlist the public libraries 
of each State: (1) To compete in the sale 
of war bonds, and (2) to encourage the 
public to read and think about war and 
post-war financing. Such a campaign 
was tested in Connecticut and Indiana 
during the Fifth War Loan Drive, and 
the committee feels that its success war- 
rants Nation-wide extension during the 
Sixth War Loan Drive. 

Briefly, the procedure during this pub- 
lic library war bond campaign includes: 
(1) Agreement between the chairman of 
the State war finance committee and the 
head of the State library agency to con- 
duct a campaign in their State, (2) en- 
listment of the aid of local war finance 
committee chairmen and local librari- 
ans, (3) provision of campaign materials 
to public libraries, (4) verification of 
campaign reports by the State war 
finance committee and the State library 
agency, and (5) awarding literary prizes 
to winning public libraries. 

According to its announcement, the 
Book and Author War Bond Committee 
offers several aids to any State planning 
a public library war bond sales program: 
(1) Original manuscripts, book illustra- 
tions, and letters of prominent authors 
to be given as awards to winning public 
libraries in classified groups, (2) a cam- 


paign kit of sample publicity materials, 
with plans for State and local organiza- 
tion, and (3) a local campaign packet 
of posters, blanks for crediting bond pur- 
chases to the public library, pamphlets, 
and reading lists. Inquiries concerning 
campaign details may be addressed to 
the Book and Author War Bond Com- 
mittee, Office 1913, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


“The Library Campaign of the Book 
and Author War Bond Committee is 
unique in the possibilities it suggests,” 
says Mark Van Doren, chairman of the 
committee, who points out that “the 
libraries of the country, as centers of war 
bond sales, can also serve as centers for 
the distribution of information and 
ideas.” Since plans for the campaign in- 
clude public library displays of books, 
pamphlets, and book lists pertinent to 
Nation-wide economic problems, Mr. Van 
Doren observes, “The American people 
must think for themselves, and the li- 
braries are going to give them materials 
with which they may do so. Bonds will 
be sold. That as ever is essential. But 
also, books will be read. That is no less 
essential. As the dollars come in, may 
the ideas go out and do their work in the 
world that needs them.” 

Representing the American Library 
Association, President Carl Vitz, librar- 
ian, Minneapolis Public Library, urges 
public librarians and trustees to support 
actively the Library War Bond Cam- 
paign. In a telegram to Louis J. Bailey 
of the Queens Borough Public Library, 
who is chairman of the Library War Bond 
Committee, he expresses the hope that 
“members of library staffs, administra- 
tive officers, boards of library trustees, 
local and State associations, library com- 








missions—individuals and groups every- 
where—will eagerly participate in the 
Give °° *™ 


Latin-American 
Library Notes 


In “Notes on the Visit to Latin Amer- 
ica,” recently published in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, Carl H. Milam, executive secre- 
tary, American Library Association, sum- 
marizes his impressions of Latin Ameri- 
can libraries during a tour this past 
summer with Harry M. Lydenberg, di- 
rector, A. L. A. International Relations 
Office. 

The service and influence of Latin 
American library leaders are commended 
and the importance of the cultural rela- 
tions activities of American libraries 
operating in countries south of us is 
stressed. Active professional interest 
was noted among students of library 
schools in Latin America, where the 
services of North American instructors 
have been aided by suitable personality, 
adaptability, and fluency in Spanish. 

According to the secretary, gifts of 
United States books and periodicals, 
made through the American Library As- 
sociation, have been used extensively, 
especially in the smal! libraries of Latin 
America. In general, libraries of this 
area appear anxious to increase their 
exchange of publications with North 
American institutions. 





Pi Lambda Theta 
Research Awards 


Pi Lambda Theta, national educa- 
tional association for women, announces 
two awards of $400 each, to be granted 
on or before August 15, 1945 for signifi- 
cant research studies in education. An 
unpublished study on any aspect of the 
professional problems of women may be 
submitted. No study granted an award 
shall become the property of Pi Lambda 
Theta, nor shall the association in any 
way restrict the subsequent publication 
of a study for which an award is granted, 
except that privilege is reserved of in- 
serting an introductory statement in the 
printed form of any study for which an 
award is made, the announcement states. 

Information concerning the awards 
and the form in which the final report 
shall be prepared will be furnished upon 
request. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to May Seagoe, chairman of the 
Committee on Studies and Awards, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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State War Council Film 


Distribution Plan 


Schools and educational institutions 
and visual education instructors may be 
interested in a plan of distributing free 
16-mm. sound motion pictures, which has 
been developed by the Film Division of 
the New York State War Council and was 
inaugurated October Ist. The purpose 
of the plan as reported by Edward J. 
Mallin, Administrator of the Film Di- 
vision of the State War Council, is to 
make more readily available to the resi- 
dents of New York State a library of 
16-mm. motion-picture films dealing with 
the peoples of the United Nations and of 
our Allies, and the war contribution being 
made by each. 

According to the report strategically 
located film distributors, including the 
Film Division of the State War Council, 
will contribute their services and their 
established distribution facilities toward 
a more effective use of these 16-mm. mo- 
tion pictures. Each distributor has been 
assigned specific counties. Residents 
and responsible organizations and groups 
can place their requests for films with 
the distributors assigned to their respec- 
tive counties. There is no compulsion 
about borrowing from an assigned dis- 
tributor, but borrowers for the most part 
will find it more advantageous to place 
their requests for films with their par- 
ticular distributors, 

Names and the location of the 11 dis- 
tributors, are as follows: Film Division, 
New York State War Council, Albany; 
New York University Film Library, New 
York City; New Paltz Film Center, New 
Paltz; Adirondack Film Library, State 
Teachers College, Plattsburg; Off- 
Campus Teaching, Potsdam State 
Teachers College, Potsdam; Utica Film 
Exchange, Utica; Oneonta Film Ex- 
change, Oneonta State Teachers College, 
Oneonta; Educational Film Library, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse; Educa- 
tional Film Service, University of Ro- 
chester, Rochester; Pan-American 
Council of Buffalo and Western New 
York, International Institute, Buffalo; 
Cooperative Film Library, State Teach- 
ers College, Fredonia. 

Two and three subjects are mounted 
on one reel to make up single programs 
varying in length from 30 to 45 minutes 
running time. In this way related sub- 
jects are combined on a topical basis for 
purposes of discussion or for classroom 
and lecture presentation. One topical 


arrangement is concerned with the civil- 
ian war effort of men and women and 
professional people. Another deals with 
the combat activities of our fighting 
men, on which topic a number of sub- 
jects are available showing combat se- 
quences which have been taken by cam- 
eramen on the fighting fronts during 
battles in the air, in the jungles, in the 
desert and on the sea. 

Other films present the urban, rural, 
and industrial life, the traditions, the 
agricultural practices, etc., in South 
American countries. There are indus- 
trial incentive subjects and subjects to 
promote international understanding 
and relations. An initial group of 17 
identical programs has been made up 
for each distributor. Additional pro- 
grams will be added to the library of 
each distributor as they become avail- 
able. Descriptions of the films as well 
as the films themselves may be secured 
by writing to the distributors named 
above. 

Mr. Mallin states that the Film Divi- 
sion Library now distributes more than 
300 subjects of the informational, docu- 
mentary, and _ instructional types. 
Films from the division are available to 
all responsible organizations and resi- 
dents of the State. Free descriptive 
catalogs or information about the plan 
may be secured by writing to the Film 
Division, New York State War Council, 
353 Broadway, Albany 7, N. Y. 





Rules for Sponsoring 
Equipment 


The following rules for guiding schools 
planning to sponsor war equipment were 
announced recently in Schools at War, 
issued by the Education Section, War 
Finance Division, U. S. Treasury, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Who May Participate? 


Any school, group of schools, city or 
county school system, college or youth 
organization may launch a campaign to 
finance one or more of the pieces of 
sponsorable equipment. 


What Are the Dates? 


Each sponsoring group should set 
definite dates for its campaign. . . .» 





Pearl Harbor Day may be a good closing 
date. 


What Equipment May Be Sponsored? 


The name and address of the sponsor- 
ing group may be placed in any of the 
Army and Navy planes, Navy landing 
craft, and Army mobile equipment listed 
below. Other military equipment may 
be financed but not marked with the 
name and address of the school or group. 
No planes or equipment may be named 
by the sponsoring school. 


What Bonds Count? 


Only War bonds of series E, F, and G 
when sold to individuals. They must be 
counted at issue price, not at maturity 
value. 


What Is Your School’s Coal? 


Each school must set its own goal ata 
figure higher than previous sales totals 
for a similar period. 


May Goals Be Increased? 


Yes, even if the original plans called 
for the purchase of a “grasshopper” 
plane at $3,000, a school which actually 
sells $15,000 worth of war bonds may 
sponsor a training plane instead, merely 
by notifying the State War Finance 
Office. 


What Do the Fanels Cost? 


There is no charge for the sponsorship 
panels. Simply notify your State War 
Finance Office when you begin your 
campaign. Then notify them of its suc- 
cessful completion, and they will send 
you the duplicate panel. 


May A School Sponsor More Than Cne 
Item? 


Yes, a school may finance any number 
of these sponsorable items and receive a 


duplicate sponsorship panel for -each 
piece of equipment. 


Equipment which may be marked 
with sponsorship panel 

Army mobile equipment 
Bomb trailer (for loading bombers). $1, 150 


SOOD 016000. WU) cnccncccccccnce 1,165 
REY Wiis cnncincdcaintn 1,900, 
Ambulance, field (34-ton)--..--..- 1, 950 
Gasoline tank truck, 750-gallon._._.. 3,150 
Artillery repair truck, M-9__-_---.. 4, 350 
PN GE ccctcntedniedimndmane 6,175 
Truck, 2',-ton, amphibian 

oo en 8, 275 
Personnel carrier, half track, M-5-Al 

ee OI iaisittisiteinniainiccnctincisaceninin 9, 200 
Tank, light, without armament_-___- 34, 500 
Tank, medium, M-4, without arma- 

DE cccctivcmcmmantiirinncadioen 57, 570 


(Turn to page 26) 
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New York State Services to 


Rural Schools 


Department of Education Participates 


in Centralization 


A well organized State department of 
education, planned for leadership and 
service, is an important factor in con- 
ditioning the quality of education offered 
within the State, especially to children 
in rural communities. Some of New 
York’s State department services in set- 
ting up standards for school programs 
and in improving the quality of instruc- 
tion offered through centralization are 
uescribed in the following article by two 
of the “fficials concerned, Francis E. 
Griffin, Chief, Rural Administrative 
Service, and Helen Hay Heyl, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Curriculum Development. So 
rapid and substantial has been develop- 
ment in school centralization in that 
State during recent years that a brief 
account of the department’s participa- 
tion in it is of special interest at this 
time wher State and local officials and 
school patrons generally are planning 
post-war reorganization. 


Good Organization 
Improves Rural Programs 


The New York State Education De- 
partment during the last year has in- 
creased greatly its service to the rural 
communities of the State that were con- 
templating a reorganization of local 
school districts. This reorganization— 
popularly known as centralization in 
New York State—invariably poses prob- 
lems of program enrichment at both the 
elementary and secondary school levels. 

The organization of central school dis- 
tricts depends upon voluntary action on 
the part of local school patrons. When 
the patrons in a local area wish to in- 
vestigate the possibility of centralization, 
they call upon the Bureau of Rural Ad- 
ministrative Service of the State Edu- 
cation Department through the local dis- 
trict superintendent of schools for a sur- 
vey to determine the districts—they may 
number from 8 to 45—that should be in- 
cluded in the reorganization. 

When the territory has been decided 
upon, the district superintendent brings 
a committee to Albany consisting of the 
high-school principal or principals— 
when more than one high school is in- 


cluded in the planned reorganization— 
the elementary school principals wher- 
ever elementary school units in the pro- 
posed area are functioning under prin- 
cipals, members of the various local 
school boards concerned, and any other 
patrons who are interested, for con- 
ferences at the State Education Depart- 
n.ent. The committee, under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Bureau of Rural 
Administrative Service sponsors a 5-year 


program, including instructional de- 
velopment and curriculum revision, 
building, transportation and budget 


plans for the proposed central school dis- 
trict. 

The committee is made fully aware of 
the importance of its work prior to mak- 
ing the journey to Albany and upon ar- 
riving there, every effort is made to have 
the committee participate in all discus- 
sions. It is emphasized again and again 
that it is their program. The depart- 
ment hopes to avoid handing one down. 


Instructional Service 


The primary service of the new central 
district when organized will be in the in- 
structional field. Therefore, the com- 
mittee must first determine what the 
instructional program shall be, and for 
this purpose meets with department staff 
members from the elementary and sec- 
ondary divisions. During this first con- 
ference, the local committee, with the 
guidance of the staff members, deter- 
mines specific secondary school courses, 
the class sizes and the number of sec- 
tions required to handle the students in 
such fields as social studies, English, 
mathematics, science, homemaking, agri- 
culture, and shop. Likewise, the num- 
ber of elementary teachers required for 
the different branch schools and the 
number of elementary teachers required 
in the central building, the expansion of 
the elementary school program and serv- 
ices, and the needed facilities for ade- 
quate educational services to young chil- 
dren such as kindergartens, elementary 
school crafts room, elementary school 
librarian, and the like, are also deter- 
mined. The services of special teachers 


are also considered, as in the fields of 
arts and crafts, remedial instruction, 
music, and health and physical educa- 
tion in terms of the needs of the pro- 


posed district as a whole. The commit- 
tee debates the subject of which fields 
should have extra expansion in the 
teaching service to meet the peculiar 
needs of the community as brought to 
light in these discussions. In this proc- 
ess, members of the lay group do a great 
deal of thinking about the functions of 
the public school as it relates to the chil- 
dren of their own community. A teacher 
and administrator schedule is finally set 
up, and a flexible long-term program of 
the planned improvements developed. 


Buildings and Budgeis 


Upon the completion of the teacher 
and administrator schedule, the com- 
mittee meets with the School Buildings 
and Grounds Division of the department 
and obtains through study with that 
staff first-hand experiences in the plan- 
ning of a school building. The services 
detailed by the teacher schedule largely 
determine the number of cubic feet that 
must be made available and a cost esti- 
mate for additions to existing buildings 
or the construction of new buildings is 
determined. The members of the com- 
mittee have opportunity to present rea- 
sons why present structures should or 
should not be included in new planning. 
If the community’s resources are espe- 
cially limited, the committee discovers 


these limitations and how they must 
plan to overcome them. 
Highly satisfactory transportation 


service is vital to the smooth operation 
of a central district and the planning 
committee working with the Bureau of 
Field Services and with maps and other 
data, lays out routes, estimates the 
capacity of the necessary busses, and 
determines policy in connection with the 
administration of the future transporta- 
tion service. (The trend in transporta- 
tion throughout the State is definitely 
toward district ownership and manage- 
ment of school busses.) An estimate of 
the costs of transportation service is 
made in some detail at the conclusion of 
these studies. 


There is now at hand a schedule of 
teachers and administrators set up to 
meet the desired instructional program, 
an eStimate of building costs to house 
this program, and an estimate of trans- 
portation costs to get the children to the 
schools of the proposed district. The 
committee next prepares budgets for the 
first 6 years of centralization. There is 
considerable policy making attendant 
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upon the formulation of a budget. This 
work is also done in conjunction with the 
staff of the Bureau of Field Services of 
the department. A teachers’ salary 
schedule must be set up, and there are 
all the regular items of expense to be 
estimated year by year to meet the cost 
of the program. The State aid that is 
available will usually increase each year 
for 5 years and a schedule of these in- 
creases must be set up in order that local 
tax requirements may be accurately de- 
termined. 

With the completion of this 5-year 
budget the committee has at hand a con- 
crete program showing the feasibility of 
centralization in their local community. 
They know what services may be ex- 
pected and how much it will cost them in 
dollars and cents. Fully as important 
as this factual information is the value 
accruing to the school patrons who take 
the trouble to diagnose their own needs 
and desires and then to translate these 
into a proposed educational program. 


Curriculum Development 


in Rural Schools 


Important as all well-laid plans in the 
instructional field are, continuing, ad- 
visory and consultative services are es- 
sential to their optimum development. 
During the past several years the State 
of New York has provided upon request 
such services in curriculum development 
to local communities. Although the 
amount is limited by the size of the staff, 
considerable progress has been made and 
approximately 100 rural school districts 
of both the small type and the larger 
centralized schools are working with the 
State Department of Education in devel- 
oping local courses of study. 

If an extended program of curriculum 
study is planned by one of these local 
school systems, the Bureau of Curriculum 
Development, Division of Elementary 
Education, will arrange either a survey 
type of fieid service or a workshop type 
of service to help initiate the study and 
to give some guidance to local planning. 
It has been the experience of New York 
State that such service is most helpful 
when it has been requested by local 
superintendents of schools or the super- 
visors and directors of instruction in 
such districts as the central rural school 
districts, in response to needs expressed 
by the teachers themselves. Such proj- 
ects may be set up for 1, 2, or 3 days or 
longer depending upon the needs of the 
local group. 

During the period of field visitation, 
the State Department worker meets the 


local school staff, visits classrooms, and 
exchanges ideas with teachers in group 
conferences and general meetings. If it 
is a workshop type of service, actual 
course of study development will be car- 
ried forward by the local curriculum 
committee under the guidance of the 
consultant, and a general summary of 
discussions and recommendations for 
next steps in curriculum revision will be 
left with the community. If it is a sur- 
vey type of service, the consultant will 
aid local committees in setting up and 
carrying forward a careful study of their 
local curriculum, will share in group con- 
ferences and general meetings and, 
finally, will prepare a written report of 
the summary and _ recommendations 
Which will be sent back to the superin- 
tendent as a basis for further curriculum 
discussion and planning by local groups. 


Types of Aids 


The first of these procedures is illus- 
trated by the consultative service ren- 
dered in a supervisory district of the 
State during the past year. The field 
work on this project consisted of 3 days 
of visitation, 2 days in the fall of 1943 
and a day of follow-up visitation in the 
spring of 1944. The second day of visit- 
ing in the fall was devoted <o a series of 
consultations and group conferences. A 
supervisory district-wide committee on 
the elementary school curriculum aided 
the consultant in his examination of the 
curriculum in action and the review of 
instructional materials which had al- 
ready been issued by that supervisory 
district in tentative form. As one re- 
sult of this survey, a continuous program 
of curriculum development has been 
planned and is in progress in this super- 
visory district. 

The workshop type of service is illus- 
trated by the working conference 
planned for committees representing five 
local rural school systems which met with 
a consultant from this bureau for 1 week 
at a nearby State teachers college and 
set up under her guidance the broad 
framework for local curriculum reorgan- 
ization. 

Of almost equal importance with the 
two types of field service mentioned 
above is the service being constantly ren- 
dered to local curriculum committees 
who came to the department for help. 
During the past year more than 30 such 
communities have thus been served, 
some of which worked for 1 day, some 
for 2 days at a time, and several of which 
returned at intervals throughout the 
year. 


In addition to services of the type de- 
scribed, the State is, of course, constantly 
at work upon the replanning and revision 
of curriculum bulletins. New York State 
no longer issues separate “ourses of study 
for rural and urban schools, but every 
publication issued on elementary educa- 
tion carries specific illustrations from 
rural schools and makes specific appli- 
cations to the organization of teaching 
in those schools. 





Introducing the 
Peoples of the Far 
East—Second Series 


The second annual series of lectures 
sponsored by educational groups in the 
District of Columbia to acquaintgbeach~- 
ers with the peoples of the world, opens 
on October 24 in the Interdepartmental 
Auditorium in Washington. The title 
this year will be Introducing the Peoples 
of Asia. Russia, the Netherlands East 
Indies, India, and Korea will receive 
attention in this series. 

Admiral William H. Standley, former 
Ambassador to the U. S. S. R, will open 
the series with a lecture on “The People 
of Russia.” Raymond Kennedy, asso- 
ciate professor of sociology at Yale Uni- 
versity, who resided in the Indies for 4 
years and is author of The Ageless Indics 
and Islands and Peoples of the Indies, 
will speak on November 7 on “The Peo- 
ple of the Netherlands East Indies.” 

The topic for the third lecture on 
November 21 is “The People of India.” 
Horace I. Poleman, speaker, is Chief of 
the Indic Section, Division of Orientalia 
of the Library of Congress. He has 
traveled in India and written for pe- 
riodicals and scholarly journals. J. 
Kyuang Dunn, a native of Korea, will 
discuss “The People of Korea” on De- 
cember 5. Mr. Dunn is Secretary of 
Public Relations, United Korean Com- 
mittee, and editor of the Korean Na- 
tional Herald. He was a special delegate 
to the Korean Provisional Government 
at Chungking. 

The series of lectures is sponsored by 
Miner Teachers College, Wilson Teach- 
ers College, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the Education Association of the 
District of Columbia, and the Columbian 
Educational Association. At the end of 
each talk, time will be allowed for a 
question and answer period. Last year’s 
series included discussions of the peo- 
ples of Japan, China, the Philippines, 
and Thailand. 
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Pursuit of Learning Broadcasts 





Education for American 


Citizenship 


A series of eight weekly programs on 
post-war problems in education was 
broadcast between August 13 and Octo- 
ber 1 on the “Pursuit of Learning” fea- 
ture of NBC’s “University of the Air.” 
The series was developed in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education, the 
National Education Association, and the 
American Vocational Association. 

Beginning with the September 20 issue, 
EpvucaTION FOR Victory is publishing the 
scripts because of numerous requests for 
copies. The script of the third program 
follows: 

Man (a not-very-deep thinker): If 
democracy’s gonna work, we’ve gotta 
make the voters go to the polls and vote! 

Woman (who considers things a little 
more carefully): If you make people 
vote, is that a democracy? 

Man: Well, they oughta be made to 
realize that in a democracy there’s re- 
sponsibilities as well as privileges. 

Woman: How’re you going to make 
people realize that? 

Man: We've gotta * * * 
don’t know. 

Woman: A lot of ’em do know it—look 
at the boys that are fighting in the war. 

Maw: But a lot of ‘em don’t—look at 
the people who are on strike in the war 
plants. 

Woman: Sure. I know. 

Man: You’d think that after all these 
years of freedom, our people’d appreciate 
the way Americans live. 

Woman: Maybe we need better educa- 
tion for citizenship. 

Man: Maybe we do—whatever “educa- 
tion for citizenship” is. But how you 
gonna get it? 

Woman: I * * * 
know. 

Man: I don’t know either. It beats me. 
But something oughta be done! 

ANNOUNCER: Today we devote the third 
of the “Pursuit of Learning” programs to 
one of the most important, if one of the 
most difficult, of the problems of educa- 
tion—“Education for American Citizen- 
ship.” 

In our Washington studio we have 
Representative Brooks Hays of Arkan- 
sas; Dr. Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive 
secretary of the National Council for the 


well, I 


well, I don’t just 


Social Studies; and Dr. William T. Span- 
ton, Chief of the Agricultural Education 
Service, Vocational Division, United 
States Office of Education; and in New 
York is Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
wife of the publisher of the New York 
Times and one of the chief proponents 
of more American history in the schools. 

Mr. Hartshorn, will you begin. 

HARTSHORN: Yes, sir. By saying that 
you are absolutely right, in my opinion. 
This subject we are talking about today 
looks simpler than it is. 

Hays: Second. “Education for citizen- 
ship” is an easy phrase. But applying 
it is something else again. 

ANNOUNCER: That was Representative 
Hays, ladies and gentlemen. 

SpaNTON: I’d like to * * * 

ANNOUNCER: Mr. Spanton * * * 

SULZBERGER: May I come in from New 
Yor ° * * 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, Mrs. Sulzberger. 

SULZBERGER: I do not think it matters 
how difficult education for citizenship is, 
we must have it because it is essential 
for the survival of our form of govern- 
ment. 


ANNOUNCER: Will you go on, Mis. Sulz- 
berger? Ladies first. And besides, we’d 
like to hear from you. 

SULZBERGER: Thank you. Whenever I 
discuss education for citizenship, I feel 
as though I were “an Apostle of the Ob- 
vious.” As I see it, this Nation has been 
very successful so far in its way of life 
under the Constitution. But if we are 
to,go on being successful, we must see to 
it that our people know and love our 
institution and spiritual heritage. That 
is why I am so keen on the study of all 
history, especially the history of the 
United States. 

HarTsHorRN: I think we’re going to 
have a little friendly argument about his- 
tory and a program of civic education— 
before we get through with this discus- 
sion. 

SULZBERGER: I wouldn’t be surprised, 
Mr. Hartshorn. But anyway, J think 
that the teaching of history is one of the 
most important—perhaps it’s the most 
important—step in the right direction. 
Unless people are thoroughly familiar 
with our history, they haven’t the neces- 





sary background to meet the responsibil- 
ities of citizenship with knowledge and 
judgment. 
HARTSHORN: I agree with that. 
ANNOUNCER: Mrs. Sulzberger, will you 
tell us briefly about the New York Times 
surveys of a couple of years ago? 


SULZBERGER: Yes. That’s one of my 
favorite topics, as you may well imagine. 
The first survey, in June of 1942, was 
designed to bring to public notice a situa- 
tion we already suspected to exist—that 
few of our colleges and universities were 
emphasizing American history. 

ANNOUNCER: Yes. 

SULZBERGER: I had discovered that 
none of our big eastern colleges re- 
quired American History for matricula- 
tion or graduation. I hopefully thought 
that if this omission was called to the 
attention of the presidents and facul- 
ties of the various institutions they 
would be shocked as I and would remedy 
the situation at once. But I was mis- 
taken. 

ANNOUNCER: What did they say? 

SULZBERGER: Various things—surpris- 
ing, some of them. That to require a 
course in the history of the United States 
was all wrong. That it would raise an- 
tagonism on the part of the student and 
possibly undermine his patriotism. 

ANNOUNCER: How could it do that? 

SULZBERGER: I think that the idea of 
not having required courses is folly be- 
cause it substitutes the whims of youth 
for the experience of educators. Any- 
one will admit that there is certain 
fundamental knowledge one must have 
in order to claim to be an educated per- 
son, and part of this knowledge must be 
an understanding of the laws, tradi- 
tions, and philosophy of this nation. 

ANNOUNCER: So then you undertook 
the survey. 

SULZBERGER: Yes. After I'd tried to 
interest educational foundations and 
various State and local education de- 
partments without much success. And, 
as I said, the survey brought out the 
fact that of the thousand institutions 
questioned 72 percent did not require 
U. S. history for admission. And 82 
percent did* not require the study of 
U. S. history before a degree was 
awarded. 

ANNOUNCER: Although a good many of 
them had optional courses in American 
history, I suppose. 

SULZBERGER: Yes. But less than 10 
percent of the total undergraduate body 
in these colleges and universities was 
enrolled in American history courses. 
The colleges’ reply to these revelations 
was that they didn’t need to teach his- 
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tory because the students had learned it 
in high school. So to test the accuracy 
of that contention we did a second sur- 
vey—we gave a history test to college 
freshmen in 36 institutions selected to 
represent a cross section of American 
colleges. 

ANNOUNCER: As I remember, the fresh- 
men didn’t do so well. 

SULZBERGER: No, they didn’t. The dis- 
play of ignorance was very humiliating. 

HartTsHoRN: I’m sure you know, Mrs. 
Sulzberger, that a good many educators 
quarreled with the New York Times 
surveys. 

SvuLzBercer: Yes, I know Mr. Hart- 
shorn, but I think a large part of the 
objections were merely alibis on the part 
of the teachers. I gladly admit that the 
history test was far from perfect, but 
it did show beyond the shadow of the 
doubt that those freshmen didn’t know 
much about our history. 

HarTSHORN: That may be true, al- 
though educators questioned the way the 
test was set up, and graded.” My con- 
tention is that what we need is not more 
history courses, but better teaching of 
history. 

SvuizseRrcer: I won’t disagree with you 
there. We need to get away from the 
idea that history is a dull recital of past 
events and dates. It isn’t the story of 
dead men, but of very much alive men 
now dead. To show what a thrilling tale 
it is, take Fernando Cortez. What fic- 
tion writer would have the temerity to 
invent such adventures for his hero? Or 
if he were writing about a ’statesman 
could he make as versatile a genius as 
Jefferson creditable? It is always the 
impossible that happens in real life. 
Only in fiction can one be “realistic.” 

HARTSHORN: All high schools and grade 
schools teach history, and most people 
who finish high school have been ex- 
posed to about three American history 
courses. 

Hays: And while you can lead a stu- 
dent to it, you can’t make him drink it 
up. 

HARTSHORN: That’s right, Congress- 
man Hays. Especially if it’s poorly 
taught, as too many of our history 
courses are. 

Hays: What do you think is the rem- 
edy for the poor teaching? 

HARTSHORN: For one thing, 
planning by school people. 

ANNOUNCER: Yes. 

HarRTSHORN: Careful selection of con- 
tent to be studied! Adjusting instruc- 
tion so as to take care of the needs of 
pupils of widely different abilities. In- 
creased use of audio and visual aids. 


better 





And teaching so that pupils actually 
re-live the experiences of the past. 

Hays: And why not arrange the Amer- 
ican history courses so that students at 
the various grade level get something 
better than a repetition of the same old 
course? 

HarRTSHORN: Exactly. That’s what 
our better school systems do, and more 
of them should follow that tack. 

SpaNTON: I'd like to suggest * * *® 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, Mr. Spanton. 

Spanton: Another remedy for poor his- 
tory teaching—for poor teaching of all 
sorts—goes back to a big basic problem 
in education. Lack of money. 

HarTsHorRN: Yes. You simply can’t 
hope to hold top notch people in the 
schools on the usual school teacher’s sal- 
ary. 

Spanton: The lack of adequate salaries 
is particularly hard on the project I’m 
most interested in—the Future Farmers 
of America. Vocational agriculture 
teachers—they’re the supervisors of the 
Future Farmers chapters—are men. And 
when a man marries and has a family, 
you can’t blame him for getting out of 
a poorly paid occupation—no matter how 
devoted he may be to the work. 

ANNOUNCER: This Future Farmers or- 
ganization is a very interesting example 
of a particular sort of training for citi- 
zenship, and I know you have some de- 
tails on it for us, Mr. Spanton. But first, 
I’d like to get back to something we just 
touched on in the beginning—the wide 
open question of how difficult it is to 
teach citizenship and how we're doing 
with it. 

Hays: I think one thing that makes 
for confusion is that it’s so hard to put 
your finger on the subject. 

SPANTON: Yes. You can measure suc- 
cess in some fields quite easily, but how 
do you know about citizenship training? 

SULZBERGER: To be a good citizen you 
must be thoroughly imbued with the 
principles of our democracy, and love 
them, so that you are willing to fight for 
their maintenance. It’s no use having a 
heritage of freedom if you don’t use it. 

HaARTSHORN: Yes. Understanding our 
problems does not insure the correct solu- 
tion; but the correct solution is impossi- 
ble without understanding. 

SULZBERGER: That’s obvious. 

Hays: On the whole, I think we’ve 
achieved a pretty high average of citi- 
zenship. We do have strikes in wartime. 
We do have crime. We do have juvenile 


delinquency. But on the other side of 
the ledger there’s a lot to balance that 
sort of failure. 

HartTsHorRN: The best evidence of our 








success is the present product of our 
teaching. 

Hays: Certainly the whole picture 
shows the finest group of citizens any 
country has ever been able to develop. 

HARTSHORN: This generation of Ameri- 
can youth—our service men and wom- 
en—is showing the most zealous patri- 
otism and courage in defense of 
democracy. And the over-all record of 
the citizens on the nome front is 
excellent. 

Hays: Someone should make this 
point too—that we’re probably more suc- 
cessful than we seem; I mean, that so 
often success in citizenship goes unno- 
ticed. It’s the failures that make the 
headlines—the crimes and difficulties of 
all kinds—while we just take for granted 
the smoothly functioning operations of 
democracy. 

SULZBERGER: It would be folly to claim 
that our education is a failure. We've 
come a long way, but we cannot rest on 
our oars. We’re in the rapidly flowing 
river of life, and if we don’t keep up with 
the current we’re going under. 

HARTSHORN: Probably we can never 
reach perfection in citizenship training, 
but we are doing pretty well right now. 

Hays: But because we can’t hope to 
succeed completely is no reason to stop 
trying. We've got to keep on trying to 
improve the system. 

SPANTON: With the war on now, and 
then peace and reconstruction coming, 
we need more than ever a body of citi- 
zens who believe in democracy and who 
are willing to devote time and energy to 
making it work. 

Hays: Who'll recognize and assume 
the duties of democratic citizenship as 
well as the privileges. 

HaArRTSHORN: That’s what we’ve got to 
have. 

ANNOUNCER: So, how do we go about 
getting it? 

HARTSHORN: Well, the training of 
American citizens goes ®#n—must go on— 
in the home, the churches, community 
agencies, and the schools. It’s a joint 
cooperative effort, with all the agencies 
carrying a big responsibility. But the 
greatest burden falls upon the schools. 

Hays: I’m not sure about that. 

HarRTSHORN: Well, anyway, I believe it 
does, and I think tthe schools recognize 
and accept the responsibility. 

SULZBERGER: You’re a schoolman, Mr. 
Hartshorn. What do you think the 
schools should be doing? 

HarTSHORN: Well, the whole program 
of the pupil in school, both in class and 
out of class activities must be viewed as 
having a definite function to perform in 
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developing citizenship. School citizen- 
ship should be practiced in all phases of 
school life. 

ANNOUNCER: Yes. 

HARTSHORN: But within the school the 
core of civic education is in that group 
of subjects commonly referred to as the 
social studies. 

ANNOUNCER: That’s history, geogra- 
phy, government, economics, and sociol- 
ogy. Right? 

HartTsHorn: Yes. The content of all of 
them is focused upon human beings and 
their interrelationships. And this, to my 
mind is where history comes in—as one 
of several subjects of greatest impor- 
tance. 

ANNOUNCER: But not the only one. 

HARTSHORN: No. I'll grant you that no 
other single aspect of a citizenship train- 
ing program is more important. And 
the schools recognize this. No other 
single course in the social-studies field 
receives as much attention or time in the 
school curriculum. 

ANNOUNCER: You think if the students 
aren't learning history it isn’t because 
they haven’t sat in enough history 
classes. 

HarTSHoRN: I certainly do. And an- 
other point I want to make about the 
social studies is their close relationship. 
They’re all mixed up together. You can 
separate them on paper, but in practice 
you can’t study economics without dip- 
ping into history. You can’t study soci- 
ology without getting into economics. 
You can’t study history without touching 
on geography. 

SULZBERGER: Your description of social 
studies corresponds with my idea of his- 
tory. 

HARTSHORN: I'll say for all the social 
studies that it’s more important to im- 
prove the quality of the instruction than 
the number of classes. 

Hays: The social studies have suffered 
from a peculiar handicap. Too often 
they’ve been regarded as_ theoretical 
rather than practical—and a lot of high 
sounding talk and dreamy theorizing 
passes as training in social science. 

SULZBERGER: I quite agree with you on 
that. What I always have contended is 
that social studies need a firm basis of 
facts. To study the present and plan for 
the future without an accurate knowledge 
of the past is like living in a two dimen- 
sional intellectual world. I think a great 
deal of the crackpot thinking we’ve suf- 
fered from in the past years, has been due 
to ignorance of history. 

HaArTSHORN: That may be true, Mrs. 
Sulzberger. 


HARTSHORN: All right. Then, aside 
from providing the most important citi- 
zenship subject, well taught, the schools 


have the duty of seeing that the pupils 


get a chance to practice democracy. 

ANNOUNCER: In extracurricular activi- 
ties, you mean. 

HARTSHORN: I mean both in and out of 
classes. Right in the classroom it’s pos- 
sible to give students a real say in how 
they’re going to study a subject, what 
aspects of it deserve the most emphasis, 
and why. It’s possible to let them see 
that if they exercise the authority of 
helping to decide about their studies, 
there’s a responsibility that goes with it. 
A first lesson is how to make democracy 
work. All this of course to be carried 
out with proper teacher guidance. 

SPANTON: Extracurricular activities 
within a school offer a great deal too. 

HARTSHORN: Yes, they do. In serving 
on committees students soon find out 
that if you’re going to have a real say 
you’ve got to assume—and discharge a 
considerable amount of responsibility. 
In school projects of all sorts they learn 
what can be accomplished when every- 
body pulls together for a cause. And 
how a perfectly good cause can fail for 
lack of support by the “school public.” 

Hays: They can also get real practice 
in using the tools of democracy—find out 
how meetings are run, how laws are 
made, how elections are won or lost. 

HARTSHORN: Yes. When a_ school 
friend loses a class election by a few votes 
which weren’t cast, his supporters are 
likely to remember forever after the im- 
portance of getting out the vote. 

Spanton: Students who’ve had that 
experience will never think in later life, 
“What good can my one vote do”? 

Hays: You can learn in school—and 
it’s much better to learn it then than 
later—that a political machine depends 
for its support on the voters who stay at 
home. And that, conversely, the major- 
ity can rule if it will. 

HARTSHORN: The schools have a defi- 
nite responsibility in the business of let- 
ting students practice the skills of ex- 
ecutive action. 

ANNOUNCER: Yes. Mr. Hartshorn? 

HartsHorN: Good planning helps. 
Things should be arranged so that in 
the lower grades each child has a chance 
to try out his capacities for executive 
work—to find out how you serve in a 
cooperative enterprise. Later on there 
should be real emphasis on developing 
the talents of those who are especially 
gifted as leaders. Students can find out 
in school how the cause of democracy 
is served by the appointment and elec- 


tion of leaders who are really competent, 
rather than merely popular—or loyal to 
the party. 

SPANTON: From my observation, the 
job the schools are doing varies greatly 
from place to place. Chiefly because 
of the varying abilities of school people. 

HARTSHORN: Yes. But that variety it- 
self is characteristic of a democracy. 
Where there’s a chance for individual 
initiative, as in our country, the less 
able people are permitted to make mis- 
takes. But the more competent ones 
have an opportunity to really apply their 
brains and their talents for the good 
of everybody. 

Hays: Well, that’s democracy in ac- 
tion. 

HARTSHORN: Look, folks, I have a 
guilty feeling that I've been monopoliz- 
ing this discussion. 

« Hays: You’ve had some mighty con- 
structive things to say. 

SPANTON: You're just about up to the 
point where I come in—with the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America. 

ANNOUNCER: Give us a brief sketch of 
the Future Farmers program, will you 
Mr. Spanton? 

SPANTON: We!!. I think the organiza- 
tion is a fine exer:ple of the citizenship 
training that’s offered by the boys’ and 
girls’ civic groups—the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts, the Junior Red Cross, the 
Four H Clubs—projects of that sort. The 
Future Farmers are more closely con- 
nected with the schools than some of 
them, because vocational agriculture 
teachers act as advisers to Future Farm- 
ers chapters. 

ANNOUNCER: Yes. 

SPANTON: Ours is a thoroughly demo- 
cratic organization. The boys in voca- 
tional agriculture decide on their own 
farm projects—which they then carry on 
under the teacher’s supervision in ac- 
cordance with best farming practice. 
They conduct their own meetings, keep 
their own books, decide for themselves 
how the chapters’ funds are to be spent. 

Hays: The Future Farmers lets boys 
take a little more initiative in democratic 
practices than do some of the more usual 
extracurricular activities. 

SPANTON: Yes. For instance, many of 
the chapters have loan funds—money 
they’ve earned—which is available to 
members who want to buy livestock, im- 
prove land, etc. And each boy who wants 
a loan fills out an application form tell- 
ing something of his farming program, 
how the money will be used, when and 
how it will be repaid, who will cosign 
his note. 
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Hays: The same procedure he will have 
to go through when, as an adult, he wants 
to get a loan from a bank. 

SPANTON: Exactly. They learn how 
such things work, and the loan commit- 
tee is made up of Future Farmers mem- 
bers, usually officers of the chapters. 
The committee examines and passes on 
each application. Either the principal 
or the agriculture teacher sits with the 
committee, but about the only time that 
guidance is needed is when the boys 
become too critical of some application. 
They realize they are handling money 
that belongs to the whole group, they 
take their responsibility seriously, and 
they are pretty tough bankers. 

Hays: I wish you’d quote your moito, 
Mr. Spanton. 

Spanton: Yes. The motto of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America is “Learning 
to do, doing to learn, earning to live; 
living to serve.” And they work at it. 

Hays: I know they do. I’ve seen some 
of them in action back in Arkansas. 

SPANTON: They’re constantly looking 
around for ways to serve their communi- 
ties. The last two summers, a good 
many chapters have aided and supported 
community canning centers. They see 
how, if everybody in town can save sur- 
plus food, the whole wartime economy 
benefits. 

HARTSHORN: I’ve been impressed with 
the success of the colored boys in the de- 
partments of vocational agriculture. 

SPANTON: Yes. Where the _ colored 
Schools are separate from the white 
schools, the colored boys have their own 
organization, supervised by their own vo- 
cational agriculture teachers. The col- 
ored boys call theirs the “New Farmers 
of America” and they have exactly the 
same opportunity to work out their farm 
projects and carry on civic enterprises as 
do the white chapters. 

ANNOUNCER: I’ll bet they take the work 
seriously, too. 

SpaAnToN: Some of the New Farmers 
are inspiring examples of what colored 
students can do when they have half a 
chance. Ill give you just one example. 
There’s a colored boy down in Georgia 
who lapped up all this training with the 
greatest enthusiasm—as most of them 
do. And when he got through he had 
the knowledge, the know how, and con- 
fidence in himself. 

ANNOUNCER: Is he a farmer now? 

SPANTON: Yes. He was able to take 
over the worn out cotton farm his father 
had tried unsuccessfully to convert into 
a dairy farm. When he took charge the 
farm was in debt, and they were getting 
25 gallons of milk a day from 24 cows. 


Now, 5 years later, he’s had a chance to 
work out the improved methods he 
learned in school and with the New 
Farmers. The farm is clear of debt, and 
he’s selling 40 to 60 gallons of milk a day 
from the same number of cows his father 
had. 

HartTsHorRN: That’s successful farming. 

Spanton: And successful living. While 
he runs the farm, he’s also chairman of 
the local Red Cross chapter, chairman 
of the building committee for the new 
church, and the only qualified first-aid 
instructor in the area. 

HarTsHorRN: As far aS you can judge 
citizenship training by results, the New 
Farmers is making a striking contri- 
bution. 

Spanton: The New Farmers and the 
Future Farmers. All over the country 
you'll find leaders in civic enterprises, 
outstanding farmers, competent, clear- 
thinking Americans who got their start 
in these organizations. And all over the 
world are keen, courageous American 
servicemen who know what they’re fight- 
ing for—largely because they’ve had ex- 
perience in such organizations as the 
Future Farmers of America. 

Hays: There’s still another phase of 
citizenship training. 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, Congressman Hays? 

Hays: The training that goes on—or 
should go on—entirely outside the 
schools, 

SULZBERGER: Yes, of course. Part of 
school education should be the develop- 
ment of intellectual curiosity and a love 
of knowledge so that people will continue 
to learn for the rest of their days. No 
one is ever old until he or she stops learn- 
ing. 

Hays: Schooling is only the visible or 
measurable part of the educational proc- 
ess. Iknow a college president who says 
that it bears about the same relation to 
the total as the visible part of an iceberg 
does to the whole iceberg—about 1 to 10. 

SULZBERGER: I’m the last person in the 
world who would claim there is no way 
of obtaining education outside of school. 
My own father left school at 14 and made 
an outstanding success in the newspaper 
world where a broad knowledge and 
culture is essential. 

Hays: I’d like to mention the church. 

SpaNnTON: I think the church can have 
a tremendous influence especially in 
rural areas. 

Hays: Yes. For one reason, it is 
everywhere. I looked over a survey of 
70 neighborhoods in a southern county 
not long ago, and the church was in 63 
of them, 


SpaNTOoN: There were more churches 
than schools, I’m sure. 

Hays: Yes. There were about half 
that many schools. And in that area, no 
other institution even approaches the 
church as an influence common to every- 
body. 

ANNOUNCER: I’m sure that churches are 
doing a great deal along citizenship edu- 
cation lines. 

Hays: No other organization is every- 
where, and no other has the historic com- 
mitments to human service. 

HartsHorRN: And even beyond such 
organizations as the church and the 
civic groups, there’s a place for educa- 
tion for citizenship. 

Hays: Yes. In the daily attitudes and 
activities of individual Americans. 

ANNOUNCER: Thousands of our people 
are living examples of how to make 
democracy work. But how are you go- 
ing to impress it upon the ones who 
aren’t? 

Hays: Well, we could make a big dent 
ifywe could impress every American with 
the fact that here’s a field where his own 
selfish interest coincides with the best 
interests of the country. 

ANNOUNCER: How do you mean? 

Hays: That old familiar quote about 
“eternal vigilance is the price of free- 
dom.” You pin down most any Ameri- 
can and he'll tell you that he’d rather 
live under our form of government than 
under any other. And it’s to his own 
interest to keep the system he wants. 

HartTsHORN: But he has to be reminded 
every day that you have to work at 
democracy. 

Hays: That’s it, Mr. Hartshorn. Too 
many of our people are that way. We 
need to spread the gospel to everybody, 
in school and out, that we can’t keep our 
freedom by sitting on the sidelines and 
letting George do it. It’s all right to 
think of politics—the mechanics of our 
democratic procedure—as a rough and 
tumble game. But it’s all wrong to think 
of it as a degenerate racket that we want 
no part of. Autocratic practices— 
crooked politics in national government, 
in State government, in local govern- 
ment, is your fault and mine. For if 
enough of us took the trouble to do 
something about it, we’d have good gov- 
ernment everywhere, year in and year 
out. 

HarTSHoRN: If you think there’s some- 
thing wrong with citizenship training— 
or anything else—in the schools or out— 
you have some recourse. 

Hays: You certainly do—in a democ- 
racy. That’s one basic reason for the 

(Turn to page 18) 
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Strengthening Nutrition Education 
at Elementary School Level 


A workshop to strengthen nutrition 
education at the elementary school level 
through teacher education was held at 
Terre Haute, Ind. this summer. It was 
sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education 
in cooperation with the Nutrition Pro- 
grams Branch of the War Food Admin- 
istration and Indiana State Teachers 
College at Terre Haute. 

Since 1941 the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and agencies responsible for the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program have worked 
continuously to find ways and means of 
making nutrition education a part of the 
ongoing school program at all levels. 
The Terre Haute workshop was a means 
of further stimulating nutrition educa- 
tion in the elementary grades through 
special emphasis on preservice teacher 
education. 


Fields Represented 


The 23 workshop participants were 
from 11 colleges and 3 State departments 
of education. The following fields were 
represented: Child development and 
home and family living, critic teaching, 
curriculum and instruction, health edu- 
cation, home economics education, nutri- 
tion, primary grades supervision, school 
lunch supervision, science. 

Asmall group of college administrators 
and city supervisiors of elementary edu- 
cation joined the workshop group for 2 
days and took part in the discussions of 
ways in which elementary teachers may 
be given assistance, through preservice 
education or through inservice educa- 
tional aids, in making a greater contribu- 
tion to nutrition education at the ele- 
mentary level. Reports of committee 
work, also, were shared with the admin- 
istrators and supervisors, 


Procedures Followed 


In the initial planning, it was decided 
to bring together, in teams when possible, 
staff members of teacher-training insti- 
tutions to make an analysis of their ex- 
isting programs and to suggest further 
possibilities for nutrition teaching. 

A working staff of Indiana State 
Teachers College faculty members from 
the elementary and the home economics 
departments had « preliminary meeting 
with representatives from the U. S. 
Office of Education. Each college staff 
member assumed certain of the responsi- 


bilities in relation to organization of the 
resources to be available for the work- 
shop participants. ? 

The leadership for the workshop repre- 
sented a combination of home economics 
and elementary education; both fields 
were represented on the local committee. 
The co-directors were the specialist in 
elementary education from the U. S. 
Office of Education and a professor of 
home economics education for ele- 
mentary teachers whose background 
combined both elementary and home 
economics training and _ experience. 
They worked as a team, with an inter- 
play of responsibilities. In similar 
fashion, the four consultants from the 
sponsoring agencies made contributions. 

The workshop participants divided 
into three major committees to work on 
three problems: A plan of cooperative 
action for nutrition education in the 
elementary school; suggestions for nutri- 
tion emphasis in elementary teacher edu- 
cation; and suitable experiences and 
materials. 


Observation in the Laboratory 
School 


Grade teachers, including the kinder- 
garten teachers, cooperated with the 
workshop group by scheduling each 
morning, from 8:30 to 9:30, most of the 
experiences of the school day which re- 
lated to nutrition education. 

The kindergarten children found that 
a pet canary could be both fascinating 
and educative. Their pet had to have a 
bath and to be fed each day. Feeding 
the proper foods to keep him healthy 
was a big responsibility. When they 
learned that hard-cooked egg yolk was 
good for their pet, every child in the 
room wanted an egg yolk, too. The fol- 
lowing day visitors found these 5-year- 
olds busily preparing hard-boiled eggs 
for their midmorning lunch. 

First-grade children learned that they 
could help their mothers with food in 
many ways. The school lunch was used 
as a special opportunity for these pupils 
to study and practice good food habits. 

Second-grade pupils studied “helpers” 
in the community and learned through 
experiences with real foods to appreciate 
the problems of those who grow the dif- 
ferent foods which people need to keep 
them healthy. 








A limited number of ‘copies of 
the following special reports are 
available for distribution on re- 
quest: 


1. Preliminary Report of the 
Nutrition Education Work- 
shop, Elementary School 
Level. 

2. Suggestive Outline of a 
Course in Nutrition Educa- 
tion for Teachers. 

3. Suitable Experiences and 
Materials for the Elemen- 
tary School. 


The complete report of the 
Workshop will soon be available 
to those who wish to plan and 
conduct similar workshops. 
Copies of the complete report and 
of the special reports may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Helen K. Mack- 
intosh, Elementary Education 
Specialist, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 











Emphasis on protective foods and their 
importance in good health led the third 
grade to want to share their food knowl- 
edge with others. A “Protective Wagon,” 
loaded with iced milk and fruits and 
vegetables, ready to eat raw, was set up 
each day, from which various groups 
were given an opportunity to buy. Ex- 
periences in buying, preparing, tasting, 
and developing a liking for raw fruits 
and vegetables were emphasized. 

One teacher had found in the past 
years that a breakfast unit was desirable 
for her fourth-grade pupils. With the 
cooperation of two practice teachers such 
a project was carried on during the 
workshop. 

Simple meal planning, with some prep- 
aration, seemed to be of interest to fifth- 
grade pupils. Discussion of likes and 
dislikes in foods led to methods of prep- 
aration as cne explanation of dislikes, 
and resulted in group experience with 
steam cooking. Experiments with steam 
were tried with the assistance of mem- 
bers of the workshop group and were 
then transferred to food preparation. 
Foods cooked by steam and properly sea- 
soned were liked by many children who 
had voiced a dislike for the same food 
before the experiment. 

Nutritional values of foods for people 
in the United States during the post-war 
period were studied and identified by 
the sizth grade. “Freedom from Want” 
in relation to the American way of life 
was the basis for investigation in -he 
Seventh grade. 
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Grains grown in Indiana served as a 
springboard for study by the eighth grade 
of the comparative value of cereals. The 
comparative cost at various stages of re- 
finement of each cereal was related to 
the food value. Investigations made by 
pupils served as guides for conclusions 
reached by the group. 

A school lunch was initiated for grades 
1 through 6, and workshop participants 
had opportunity to share in this activity 
and to get firsthand the reactions of pu- 
pils to the foods served. 

During the period of the workshop, a 
college class of elementary teachers 
working on problems of nutrition educa- 
tion for elementary schools met regu- 
larly each day in the home economics 
department of the Laboratory School. 
Among the activities of this class was a 
“cooking club” for elementary school 
children in which both the instructor and 
the students participated. Another ac- 
tivity of the class was the planning and 
preparation of meals at various income 
levels, with emphasis on home produced 
foods as a means of furnishing better 
diets for less money. 

Educational films made available 
through.the visual aids department of 
the college were shown on several eve- 
nings during the workshop. The films 
provided discussion material for clarifi- 
cation of ideas of good elementary school 
programs and illustration of how nutri- 
tion information may be disseminated 
through the use of visual aids. 

The group agreed that nutrition edu- 
cation is not a one-person job but is an 
area of work that requires the close 
cooperation of all school people—par- 
ticularly of workers in the fields of 
elementary, home economics, health, 
and nutrition education. It was agreed, 
also, that nutrition education to be effec- 
tive must become a natural and an im- 
portant part of the living and teaching 
which take place during the school day 
and must begin as early as possible in 
each child’s educational experience. 





Pursuit of Learning 
(From page 16) 


greatness of America today. We owe 
what we are to those people who through 
all our history have taken the treuble to 
do something about it. 

Spanton: And if we come up with a 
peace that lasts, and an economy that 
means a better standard of living for the 
next generation, it will be because we all 
took a hand. 

Hays: Yes. Those things don’t just 
happen. Somebody has to make them 
happen. We all want the privileges that 
go with our way of life. So let’s all shoul- 
der the responsibilities. 


Making High-School Pupils Dentally Fit 


The timeliness at the opening of school 
of the dental health program which was 
started a year and a half ago jointly by 
the American Dental Association, the 
U.S. Public Health Service, and the U.S. 
Office of Education is emphasized in the 
accompanying statement by Commis- 
sioner Studebaker. The immediate ob- 
jective has been “to make high-school 
seniors dentally fit to fulfill their obli- 
gations in the war effort.” Without re- 
laxing the emphasis on the war objec- 
tive it may be desirable, as has been done 
in many schools, to expand the dental 
services to include the entire pupil popu- 
lation. 

In September of this year, the Council 
on Dental Health of the American Dental 
Association addressed letters to Chair- 
men of State Councils on Dental Health 
and to State Dental Health Directors, 
pointing out that “the dental profession 
has a greater responsibility than ever in 
continuing its efforts towards the promo- 
tion of the Victory Corps Physical Fit- 
ness Dental Program.” 

The letters go on to mention the avail- 
ability of dental report cards, folders, 
posters, and sound films such as “Stu- 


dent Flyer” and “About Faces” from the 
State dentai health director or from the 
American Denial Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago 11, Ill. In urg- 
ing dental authorities to do their utmost 
toward the promotion of this program 
during the early months of the 1944-45 
school year, the following practical sug- 
gestions are made: 

“Local practicing dentists and clinics 
may do their part by adjusting appoint- 
ments so that pupils requesting denial 
care may have needed work completed 
before the end of the current school year. 
Educators may fulfill their phase of the 
activity by urging pupils to have their 
teeth examined and necessary correc- 
tions made before they graduate.” 

Attention of school officers is also called 
to the recommendations for an over-all 
school health and physical fitness pro- 
gram published in the September 20 issue 
of EDUCATION FoR Victory (page 9). The 
American Dental Association’s program 
is an answer to the dental phase of these 
larger plans recommended by a joint 
committee representing organized medi- 
cine and the National Physical Fitness 
Council in which organized dentistry is 
represented. 








correct. 


quires continuous alertness. 


results secured. 





To ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS: 

The opening of school brings many responsibilities, but no one more 
important than the obligation to help_every pupil to achieve the utmost 
in good health. Studies have revealed that from 85 to 90 percent of the 
pupils in the schools suffer from dental defects. The findings of Selective 
Service also are to the effect that dental defects more frequently than any 
other disability are present with men examined for induction into the U. S. 
Army. Fortunately dental defects are in most cases relatively easy to 


We are fortunate also in that the dentists themselves are taking an active 
interest in improving the dental condition of high-school seniors. The em- 
phasis just now upon the high-school senior is dictated by the war needs. 
As educators, we need to be aware of the importance of good dental health 
to all pupils, girls and boys, rural and urban, elementary and high school. 
During the past year and a half, I have written three letters to State super- 
intendents of public instruction on this subject of dental health. The re- 
sponse has been most enthusiastic and the results have been, so far as we 
can judge them, excellent. Tooth decay is, however, a condition which re- 


Won’t you see what can be done in your community now with regard to 


improvement in the dental health of your pupils. Only through active 
wholehearted cooperation of educators, dentists, and parents are the best 


Yoke Wt: Btddheden 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Inter-American 
Educational Relations 








Escuela Agricola 
Panamericana 


On Columbus Day, October 12, 1944, a 
Pan American School of Agriculture was 
formally opened at Zamorano, Honduras. 
The school, founded and maintained by 
the United Fruit Co., is a free educational 
institution for youth of Middle America. 
No student pays for his education; food, 
lodging, clothes, books, laboratory equip- 
ment and tools, as well as medical and 
dental care are supplied without cost to 
him. 

The seven regents of the school, five 
of whom are Central Americans, select 
the scholars, who must be proved 
thoroughly accredited as to character, 
industry and general intelligence. Thus 
far, all admissions have been of boys of 
the ages of 16 to 21. 

The basic course is 3 years, and a 
fourth year is offered for Specialized 
training for students of outstanding 
promise. The graduates will be urged 
to return to their own countryside or 
farms, or to qualify themselves for help- 
ing their respective governments in agri- 
cultural extension work, or otherwise im- 
proving the indigenous agricultures of 
the American tropics. 

Leading agricultural experts and edu- 
cators from Middle America, the United 
States, and other countries make up the 
faculty. The director is Dr. Wilson 
Popenoe, internationally known author- 
ity on tropical agriculture. 

The establishment of the school is re- 
lated to the United Fruit Company’s pol- 
icy of aiding Central American countries 
to expand their production of tropical 
crops needed in the United States. 





. Loan Packets on Inter- 
American Friendship 
and Understanding 


Publications included in the following 
loan packets on Inter-American Friend- 
ship and Understanding have been se- 
lected with a view to acquainting teach- 





ers and others interested in inter-Ameri- 
can studies with valuable and timely ma- 
terials which can be purchased at small 
cost for their own or for <chool libraries. 
Titles of the complete series are listed. 


Instructional Materials._..--. IX-ES-1 
Instructional Materials_.._..- IX-ES-2 


Units and course of study, bibliographies, 
source lists, maps, questionnaires, syllabi, and 
Similar materials of value to elementary and 
high-school teachers who are planning units 
and programs of study in the inter-American 
field. 


General Reading Materials_.£wtTx-ES-3 
General Reading Materials... IX-ES-4 


Descriptive booklets, magazines, pictures, 
and maps of interest to grade and high-school 
teachers and students. 


The Study of Spanish: Begin- 
SEO CHOON shaicotaniacnsiticccccciennis IX-G-1 


Periodicals, bibliographies, courses of study, 
maps, flags, games, and stories of use at the 
various grade levels for beginners in Spanish. 


The Study of Spanish: Inter- 
MOISE CURBS sa ociticticcmmmnciive IX-G-2 


Guides to literature, reading materials, 
bibliographies, and teaching aids, for the use 
of teachers whose students have wprogressed 
beyond the elementary stages in their study 
of Spanish. 


Plays, Pageants, and Programs. IX-G-3 


Suggestions for programs and carnivals, 
plays, pageants, dances, general source lists, 
and lists of available films, recordings, and 
sheet music. 


Music of the Other Americas... IX-G-4 


Typical songs; national anthems; source 
lists of recordings, sheet music, and song 
books; discussions of the characteristic musi- 
cal forms found in the various areas. 


Art of the Other Americas_____ IX-G-5 


Reproductions of contemporary master- 
pieces, descriptive booklets on the ancient In- 
dian arts, lists of available traveling exhibits, 
general source lists, and discussions of typical 
art forms, 


Art and Sculpture of the West- 
Orn HemispRerG..nnnncascnnx IX-G-6 


Descriptive booklets containing discussions 
of the work of the leading artists of the 
Western Hemisphere, with reproductions of 
their work. 


Inter-American Relations__-_- IX-G-7 


The growth of the inter-American coopera- 
tive system is presented in the form of his- 
torical accounts, conference reports, and sur- 
veys of the current activities of Government 
agencies. Readings suitable for grade and 


high-school children and for adults are in- 
cluded. 
The Americas and the War_-_-_-- IX-G-8 


Books and magazine articles describing the 
part which the various nations are playing in 
the common task of winning the war. Social 
conditions, political problems, and economic 
resources are considered. 

Pan American Student Clubs_._ IX-G-9 


Publications of use to club sponsors, in- 
cluding source lists, reports of the activities 
of various clubs, constitutions and bylaws, 
and program suggestions and materials. 
Current Problems...........<.«< IX-H-1 
Current Problems.......<s<co<.< IX-H-2 

The problems of the other American na- 
tions as they relate to agriculture, finance, 
foreign trade, education, labor, and the gen- 
eral welfare are presented in booklets and 
magazine articles. 

In all but those packets described as 
“instructional,” content materials pre- 
dominate. The letters in the order num- 
bers are to be interpreted as follows: 


ES—materials of special value to ele- 
mentary and high-school teach- 
ers and students. 

G —materials ranging in interest 
and difficulty from the elemen- 
tary grade levels through col- 
lege. , 

H —materials of special value to col- 
lege and adult groups. 


One packet, which may be kept for two 
weeks, may be ordered at one time. The 
return postage on it must be paid by the 
borrower. Orders should be directed to 
the Division of Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 








Naval Aircraft In- 
strument Panel 


Cardboard models of naval 
aircraft instrument. panels to- 
gether with student’s and in- 
structor’s manuals, were dis- 
tributed in May 1944 by the 
U.S. Office of Education to 4,500 
high schools teaching pre-flight 
aeronautics. A limited number 
of these instrument panels are 
still available for distribution. 
Schools desiring them should 
address requests to the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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Government Activities 


Method of Assessing 
Veteran’s College Expenses 


Exact methods by means of which the 
Nation’s colleges and universities—pub- 
lic and private—may assess tuition and 
other charges for veterans who have 
elected to return to the classrooms were 
outlined in a service letter to Veterans’ 
Administration officials, issued on Sep- 
tember 12 by Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. The 
provisions are set up under Title II of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, for veterans of the present war. 

The policies outlined are based upon 
the recommendations of a special com- 
mittee created to study veterans’ prob- 
lems relating to vocational rehabilitation, 
education, and training. The committee 
comprises the following persons: Horace 
S. Ford, treasurer, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; Rufus C. Harris, 
president, Tulane University; Robert G. 
Sproul, president, University of Califor- 
nia; and Robert B. Stewart, comptroller, 
Purdue University. This group held its 
first sessions in Washiygton, D. C., Sep- 
tember 7, 8, and 9. 

The committee recommended that the 
policies now outlined in General Hines’ 
service letter be approved until addi- 
tional and more particular information 
may be available. The group also rec- 
ommended that a complete tabulation of 
the established fees of all colleges and 
universities be accumulated in the cen- 
tral office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

A general summary made by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration of methods by 
which regional offices of the Administra- 
tion may determine payment to colleges 
and universities follows: 


1. The college (through its bursar, 
treasurer or comptroller) will charge the 
Veterans’ Administration exactly the 
same tuition, library, health, infirmary 
and other standard fees that are assessed 
against any student who pursues the par- 
ticular course of training. 

The institution may ask for tuition 
payments for a full-time veteran trainee 
at the same time these are requested of 
other students. These charges must be 
not less than $10 per month, $30 per 
quarter, or $40 per semester. 


2. State and municipal colleges and 


universities are permitted to assess fees 
identical to those charged for nonresi- 
dent students at the rate in effect prior 
to June 22, 1944. These fees also are to 
be paid by the Veterans’ Administration 
at the time and rate normally requested 
of other students. The charges must be 
not less than $10 per month, $30 per 
quarter, or $40 per semester. 


3. All provisions for payment are sub- 
ject to the provision of the law that such 
payments may not be in excess of $500 
for an ordinary school year in respect to 
any person. This maximum $500 fee 
must cover tuition, laboratory, library, 
health, infirmary, and other established 
prerequisite fees. None of this money 
may be used or charged for board, lodg- 
ing, or transportation. 

4. Veterans who wish to concentrate 
their education by speed-up methods by 
attending classes on a year-round basis 
are permitted to do this. Thus, if a vet- 
eran completes a 4-year course in 3 
years, the college may receive tuition for 
the program at the rates charged for 4 
years. General Hines’ service letter ex- 
plains this decision as follows: 

“The ‘ordinary school year’ is defined 
as a period of two semesters or three 
quarters—not less than thirty nor more 
than thirty-eight weeks in total length. 
Under this definition an institution may 
be paid as much as $500 for each ‘ordi- 
nary school year’ which is completed, re- 
gardless of the time required for such 
completion. Thus $500 might be paid 
for each of four ‘ordinary school years’ 
which are completed within three twelve- 
month periods.” 

At the time of General Hines’ letter, 
September 12, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion reported that approximately 10,000 
veterans had applied for training under 
the provisions of title II; 5,600 men had 
been determined to be eligible; and 422 
were in training. 


Educational Program for 
Men in Army of Occupation 


After the defeat of Germany, soldiers 
serving in the Army of Occupation or 
awaiting shipment home are to be given 
an opportunity to further their educa- 
tion or to receive practical training to 
prepare them for civilian jobs, the War 
Department has announced. 

Insofar as the military mission of a 
unit will allow, parts of the day now 
devoted to strictly military training will 
be devoted to instruction in academic or 
vocational subjects or supervised ath- 


letics and recreation. The men will be 
given free choice as to which phases of 
the program they will follow, but will 
be encouraged to enroll in activities that 
have a bearing on their individual post- 
war plans and ambitions. 

The program will be applicable in all 
inactive theaters of operation when the 
military situation in each permits, but 
will be especially useful during the antic- 
ipated period between the defeat of Ger- 
many and the fall of Japan. Since the 
return of the men will require some time, 
and will depend upon the availability of 
shipping, a substantial part of the wait- 
ing period can be used profitably in one 
or more of the educational activities. 

Academic curricula, the War Depart- 
ment states, will range in level from the 
sixth grade through the second year of 
college, and will include courses in the 
liberal arts and in scientific and prepro- 
fessional fields. Many of the courses are 
designed to aid soldiers who plan to con- 
tinue their education after their return 
to civilian life. The facilities of educa- 
tional institutions not now in operation 
may be used as study centers, and oppor- 
tunity may also be offered the men to 
attend courses at foreign colleges and 
universities. Preferences of the soldiers 
will determine the nature of the subjects 
to be taught at each school. 

Soldiers whose ability to read and write 
is below the fifth-grade standard will be 
encouraged to enroll in special classes. 

Qualified officers and enlisted men, 
without regard to rank, will be desig- 
nated to teach the courses. Instructors’ 
outlines and textbooks have been pre- 
pared by leading educators, and all 
teachers will undergo a brief training 
period. 

In addition to academic subjects, there 
will be courses in mechanical and tech- 
nical subjects, as well as practical train- 
ing in trades and vocations for men who 
plan to go directly into civilian employ- 
ment after discharge. Specialized per- 
sonnel will teach the classes, and equip- 
ment of the technical services such as 
Signal Corps, Quartermaster Corps, and 
Ordnance Department will be used for 
practical work. 

The material for each course is divided 
into units of work, each unit requiring 
20 hours of classroom study. Insofar as 
possible, each unit will be made inde- 
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pendent of subsequent units, so that if 
a student is sent home in the middle of 
a course, he still will have benefited from 
the instruction. 

The entire program, the War Depart- 
ment emphasizes, will be subject to con- 
siderations of military necessity. Theater 
commanders will decide which units un- 
der their command may substitute edu- 
cational activities for portions of their 
military training programs. 

Educational opportunities offered to 
soldiers through the United States Armed 
Forces Institute will continue to be pro- 
vided also after hostilities cease. 


Surplus Property Act of 1944 


The Surplus Property Act of 1944 (H. 
R. 5125), providing for the disposition 
of surplus Government property and 
plants, was signed by the President on 
October 3. 

The Act establishes a Surplus Property 
Board in the Office of War Mobilization 
which “shall have general supervision 
and direction * * ™ over (1) the 
care and handling and disposition of sur- 
plus property, and (2) the transfer of 
surplus property between Government 
agencies.” 

One of the duties of the Board is to 
“prescribe regulations for the disposition 
of surplus property to States and their 
political subdivisions and instrumentali- 
ties, and to tax-supported and nonprofit 
institutions.” 

The term “tax-supported institution” 
is defined as “any scientific, literary, 
educational, puolic health, or public 
welfare institution which is supported in 
whole or in part through the use of 
funds derived from taxation by the 
United States, or by any State or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof.” 

The disposal of surplus property to 
“States and political subdivisions and 
instrumentalities thereof” is given prior- 
ity over all other disposals except trans- 
fers from one Government agency to 
others. 

Whenever the Government agency au- 
thorized to dispose of any property finds 
that it has no commercial value or that 
the cost of its care and handling and 
disposition would exceed the estimated 
proceeds, the agency is authorized to 
donate such property to any institution 
supported by the Federal Government or 
any State or local government, or to any 
nonprofit educational or charitable or- 
ganization. 

The provisions of the Act of interest to 
higher educational institutions are 
quoted in full below: 






“Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby estab- 
lished in the Office of War Mobilization, 
and in its successor, a Surplus Property 
Board (hereinafter called the ‘Board’), 
which shall be composed of three mem- 
bers, each of whom shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $12,000 
per annum. The term of office of the 
members shall be two years, except that 
the term of office of the members first 
appointed shall expire two years from the 
date of the enactment of this Act, and 
the next succeeding terms shall then be- 
gin, and any person appointed to fill a 
vacancy caused by the death, resignation, 
or removal of a member prior to the ex- 
piration of the term of such member 
shall be appointed only for such unex- 
pired term. The President shall desig- 
nate one of the members of the Board 
as Chairman, 


* . * * * 


“Sec. 6. The activities of the Board 
shall be coordinated with the programs 
of the armed forces of the United States 
in the interests of the war effort. Until 
peace is concluded the needs of the armed 
forces are hereby declared and shall re- 
main paramount. The Board shall have 
general supervision and direction, as pro- 
vided in this Act, over (1) the care and 
handling and disposition of surplus prop- 
erty, and (2) the transfer of surplus 
property between Government agencies. 

“Sec. 7. The Board shall advise and 
consult with other interested Govern- 
ment agencies with a view to obtaining 
all aid and assistance possible in coordi- 
nating the functions of the several agen- 
cies affected by the disposition of sur- 
plus property. 

“Sec. 8. The head of any Government 
agency, except the Board, may delegate, 
and authorize successive redelegations 
of, any authority conferred upon him or 
his agency, by or pursuant to this Act to 
any officer, agent, or employee of such 

agency, or with the approval of the 
Board, to any other Government agency. 

“Sec. 9. (a) The Board shall prescribe 
regulations to effectuate the provisions 
of this Act. In formulating such regu- 
lations, the Board shall be guided by the 
objectives of this Act [given in Sec. 2, not 
quoted here]. 

“(b) Regulations issued pursuant to 
subsection (a) may, except as otherwise 
provided in this Act, contain provisions 
prescribing the extent to which, the 
times at which, the areas in which, the 
agencies by which, the prices at which, 
and the terms and conditions under 








which, surplus property may be disposed 
of, and the extent to which and the con- 
ditions under which surplus property 
shall be subject to care and handling. 
- - 7 - 

“Sec. 10. (a) Except as provided in 
subsection (b) of this section, the Board 
shall designate one or more Government 
agencies to act as disposal agencies un- 
der this Act. In exercising its authority 
to designate disposal agencies, the Board 
shall assign surplus property for disposal 
by the fewest number of Government 
agencies practicable and, so far as it 
deems feasible, shall centralize in one 
disposal agency responsibility for the 
disposal of all property of the same type 
or class. 

- 7 7 * * 

“Sec. 11. (e) The Board shall prescribe 
regulations necessary to provide, so far 
as practicable, for uniform and wide pub- 
lic notice concerning surplus property 
available for sale, and for uniform and 
adequate time intervals between notice 
and sale so that all interested purchasers 
may have a fair opportunity to buy. 


* *. + 7 * 


Disposal to Local Governments 
and Nonprofit Institutions 


“Sec. 13 (a). The Board shall pre- 
scribe regulations for the disposition of 
surplus property to States and their 
political subdivisions and instrumental- 
ities, and to tax-supported and nonprofit 
institutions, and shall determine on the 
basis of need what transfers shall be 
made. In formulating such regulations 
the Board shall be guided by the objec- 
tives of this Act and shall give effect to 
the following policies to the extent feas- 
ible and in the public interest: 


“(1) (A) Surplus property that is 
appropriate for school, classroom, or 
other educational use may be sold or 
leased to the States and their polit- 
ical subdivisions and instrumental- 
ities; and tax-supported educational 
institutions, and to other nonprofit 
educational institutions which have 
been held exempt from taxation under 
section 101 (6) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. 

“(B) Surplus medical _ supplies, 
equipment, and property suitable for 
use in the protection of public health, 
including research, may be sold or 
leased to the States and their political 
Subdivisions and _ instrumentalities, 
and to tax-supported medical institu- 
tions, and to hospitals or other similar 
institutions -not operated for profit 
which have bean held exempt from 
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taxation under section 101 (6) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

“(C) In fixing sale or lease value of 
property to be disposed of under sub- 
paragraph (A) and subparagraph (B) 
of this paragraph, the Board shall 
take into consideration any benefit 
which has accrued or may accrue to 
the United States from the use of such 
property by any such State, political 
subdivision, instrumentality, or insti- 
tution. 

“(2) Surplus property shall be dis- 
posed of so as to afford public and gov- 
ernmental institutions, nonprofit or 
tax-supported educational institu- 
tions, charitable and eleemosynary in- 
stitutions, nonprofit or tax-supported 
hospitals and similar institutions, 
States, their political subdivisions and 
instrumentalities, and volunteer fire 
companies, an opportunity to fulfill, 
in the public interest, their legitimate 
needs. 


“(b) Under regulations prescribed by 
the Board, whenever the Government 
agency authorized to dispose of any 
property finds that it has no commercial 
value or that the cost of its care and 
handling and disposition would exceed 
the estimated proceeds, the agency may 
donate such property to any agency or 
institution supported by the Federal 
Government or any State or local gov- 
ernment, or to any nonprofit educational 
or charitable organization. * * *” 


Institution and 
Association Activities 


The Future Supply of Medi- 
cal Students and Doctors 


According to the American Medical 
Association, the Army has renegotiated 
contracts with the medical schools which 
will cut from 55 percent to 28 percent its 
quota of the entering medical class of 
1945. With the Navy’s V-12 program 
calling for a 25 percent quota, the num- 
ber of civilian entrants that medical 
schools can accept will be 47 percent in- 
stead of the prevailing 20 percent. 

With the abolition by the Selective 
Service of further occupational defer- 
ment of medical and premedical students 
not enrolled in medical schools by July 1, 
1944, most of the medical schools are an- 
ticipating a reduction in their freshman 
enrollments. Only 9 schools reported to 
the American Medical Association they 
thought they might be able to secure 47 
percent of their entering classes from 
civilians. Fifty-seven schools estimated 
reductions of from 10 to more than 40 


percent in freshman enrollments. For 
the 66 schools that ventured estimates, 
an average reduction of 23 percent was 
indicated. Eleven schools were unwilling 
or unable to make estimates. 

The association calls attention to an- 
other development that “has still fur- 
ther jeopardized medical education’; 
namely, the Army appropriation bill for 
1945, which reads in part as follows: 


Provided, That no appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall be available for 
any expense incident to education of per- 
sons in medicine (including veterinary) 
or dentistry if any expense on account 
of this education in such subjects was 
not being defrayed out of appropriations 
for the military establishment for the 
fiscal year 1944 prior to June 7, 1944. 

With reference to this provision, the 
War Department, on August 1, released 
the following statement: 

“Those individuals now on active duty 
whose medical or premedical educational 
expenses were defrayed in whole or in 
part by the Government under the ASTP 
program prior to June 7, 1944, will be 
continued in the medical program of 
the ASTP. Those on active duty whose 
medical or premedical training was not 
defrayed either in whole or in part under 
the ASTP program prior to June 7, 1944, 
and who for that reason cannot be con- 
tinued in the training program, fall into 
two classes who will be disposed of as 
follows: 

“1. Those who have letters of accept- 
ance and who would have entered an ac- 
credited medical school by December 31, 
1944. An individual in this group may 
elect to be discharged from the Army 
shortly before the entrance date of the 
class for which he was accepted; or to 
be assigned to the medical department 
with no further ASTP medical training. 

“2. Those who do not have a letter of 
acceptance to an accredited medical 
school, for entrance by December 31, 
1944. These men will be continued on 
active duty, and will not be eligible for 
ASTP medical training.” 

As there will be no further new assign- 
ments to the premedical AST program, 
medical schools will have to select 75 per- 
cent of their 1946 new students from 
civilians. The other 25 percent of the 
enrollment will consist of Navy V-—12 
medical students. There is no change 
contemplated in the Navy’s program, ex- 
cept that its quota may be increased to 
31 percent. 

For the medical schools to provide 75 
percent of their entering class from 
civilian students, the association states is 
impossible. It believes it is probable that 
entering classes in 1946 will be approxi- 


mately half filled “unless the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps are reinstated or Selective 
Service regulations changed.” 

Also should no adjustment be made to 
correct the present situation, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association foresees a con- 
siderable reduction of medical graduates 
after the war, and a consequent annual 
and cumulative deficit of doctors which, - 
it estimates, taking into account the 3,300 
to 3,500 physicians who die each year, 
may amount to 1,000 doctors a year. 

The association states that still fur- 
ther reductions in graduates and per- 
manent damage to the “plant” of medical 
education will result from some schools 
being forced to close their doors because 
of drastically curtailed enrollments. An 
unknown number of war casualties 
among medical officers will also reduce 
the supply of physicians. 

These reductions in medical graduates 
will occur in the face of new and in- 
creased demands for medical services, 
mainly from the civilian population, the 
standing Army and Navy, the Veterans’ 
Administration and the liberated coun- 
tries. 

The report of the association shows 
that during the academic session January 
to September 1944, 23,782 students were 
enrolled in medical schools. Of this 
number, 20,990, or 88.3 percent, were in 
the Army and Navy programs, the Army 
having 14,762 and the Navy 6,228. Civil- 
ian students numbered only 2,792, or 11.7 
percent of the total. 

Distributed according to classes and 
sex, the enrollments in medical schools 
in May 1944, were reported by the asso- 
ciation as follows: 
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| Others 
Army | Navy | Total 
| Wom- 
| 
| Men en 
} | 
“— 
Freshmen......... 3, 083 | 2, 305 780 370 | 6, 538 
Sophomores....... 3, 924 | 1, 296 283 275 | 5,778 
EE 4,012 | 1,347 | 232 284 | 5,875 
Eee 3, 743 | 1, 280 275 293 | 5, 591 
Total.....--.- 14, 762 | 6,228 | 1,870 | 1,222 |23, 782 
Percent...-..----- 62.1 | 2.2) 66] 51 | ss 
' 








Post-War Opportunities in 
Nursing 


Post-war opportunities in the profes- 
sion of nursing will be presented to uni- 
versity and college audiences throughout 
the country this fall. For the second 
year, members of the college counseling 
staff established under the joint auspices 
of the National Council for War Service 
and the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps will 
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visit the institutions and tell of the ex- 
Panding opportunities in nursing for 
women with special preparation. 

Seventeen members of the visiting staff 
had been appointed by the middle of 
September. Representing a wide variety 
of college backgrounds, they are alumnae 
of such institutions as Columbia, New 
“ York University, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and 
Smith, Mount Holyoke, Randolph- 
Macon, Simmons, Hollins, and Reed Col- 
leges. These young women, all college 
graduates and some holding advanced 
degrees, have been released on short- 
term leaves from positions of responsi- 
bility in leading schools of nursing, visit- 
ing nurse associations, and public health 
agencies. Their function is to bring 
home to undergraduate audiences the ur- 
gent need for more and better qualified 
nurses, not only for the duration, but also 
for post-war health programs now in 
the making. They will act also as coun- 
selors or consultants to college adminis- 
trators, faculty members, and vocational 
guidance personnel, informing them of 
the latest developments in nursing edu- 
cation, which have been greatly stimu- 
lated by the war, and of the opportuni- 
ties that await specially trained women. 

Before starting on their itineraries, the 
members of the staff attended a 4-day 
orientation institute held in New York 
and were addressed by leading educators 
and members of the nursing profession. 

According to the National Nursing 
Council for War Service, 33 graduate 
nurses last year visited 612 institutions 
of higher education in the 48 States and 
the District of Columbia, spoke to college 
audiences totaling over 92,000, and con- 
ferred with over 2,000 college and univer- 
sity administrators and faculty members. 
The council reports that administrators 
of many of these colleges have requested 
repeat visits, attributing the choice of a 
nursing career by many of their under- 
graduates to last year’s counseling pro- 
gram. 


Shortage of Pharmacists 


“Never before in the history of the 
profession has our country needed 
skilled pharmacists as badly as it does 
today, both men and women,” the Na- 
tional Pharmacy Committee on Public 
Information, Inc., asserts. 

The supply of trained pharmacists and 
pharmaceutical students has been dan- 
gerously depleted by the war and the 
needs of the armed services. Indica- 
tions point to a greatly expanded need 
for more pharmacists both now and in 


the post-war years. This condition, the 
committee believes, is likely to. continue 
for some years, for two reasons: “(1) 
the wartime emergency has greatly ac- 
celerated the growth of the profession of 
pharmacy and the drug industry through 
the development of many new drugs, for 
which there will be tremendous demand; 
(2) through cooperation with the med- 
ical profession, the power of medicine 
will be used to prevent illness before it 
happens—rather than struggle to cure it 
after.it strikes. Preventive medicine will 
make pharmacy an even more important 
profession in our national life... .” 

The new developments in pharmacy, 
the committee says, will create broad op- 
portunities in the retail field, open up 
many new positions in the drug indus- 
try, and stimulate wider and more in- 
tensive activities in many fields of phar- 
maceutical research. In contrast with 
these developments, however, will be the 
continued shortage in the profession, 
even after the war. Statistics show, ac- 
cording to the committee, that the num- 
ber of losses in the profession due to 
retirement and death greatly outnum- 
ber the students being graduated from 
the colleges of pharmacy. 

In its pamphlet entitled Your Future 
in Pharmacy, the committee gives a brief 
résumé of opportunities in the following 
fields available to graduates of phar- 
macy colleges. Retail drug stores; pro- 
ductive work with manufacturers and 
wholesalers of pharmaceuticals; hospi- 
tals and laboratories; research work, 
teaching, and pharmaceutical jour- 
nalism. 

Prospective students are asked to write 
for information on scholarships avail- 
able at colleges of pharmacy or for other 
information to the National Pharmacy 
Committee on Public Information, Inc., 
Rockefeller Center, 620 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


A Faculty Workshop 


Program 


Postponing the opening of its fall ses- 
sion 2 weeks later than usual, the North 
Dakota Agricultural College utilized this 
period to conduct a faculty workshop 
program. 

The program followed a carefully pre- 
pared schedule. In each of the 10 days 
of work the forenoon was devoted to a 
general session at which two or three 
subjects were presented by members of 
the faculty. Among the 26 topics as- 
signed were: (1) the year ahead; (2) the 
annuity plan; (3) the faculty promotion 
plan; (4) the department of guidance 


and the faculty; (5) extension takes the 
college to the State; (6) visual educa- 
tion; (7) the land-grant college and the 
national economy; and (8) the place of 
home economics in the total college pro- 
gram. 

Each of the 9 afternoons was devoted 
to 2-hour workshops, usually three meet- 
ing at a time. Among the subjects of 
the workshops were: (1) public rela- 
tions; (2) the annuity plan; (3) service 
courses; (4) tests and testing; (5) the 
music program; (6) short courses, con- 
ferences, and lectures; (7) the library; 
and (8) faculty problems. Five work- 
shops were concerned with post-war 
planning. 


Compulsory Military 
Training 


The American Council on Education 
has sent to all college and university 
presidents, and to many school superin- 
tendents, high-school principals, and 
other groups, a questionnaire asking 
their opinions on compulsory military 
training. It will summarize the replies 
to the questionnaire so as to show the 
Opinions of the different groups. In 
addition, the council has secured the 
services of George F. Milton, editor, his- 
torian and economist, to make a histori- 
cal study of the experience of other coun- 
tries with compulsory military service 
and of its effect on the social institutions 
of those countries. The study will cover 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Russia, 
Sweden, Japan, and the United States. 
It is expected that it will be completed 
before the end of the year. 


Educational Needs Learned 
From the War 


Some of the educational needs learned 
from the present war are mentioned by 
A. D. Henderson, president of Antioch 
College, in the September issue of An- 
tioch Notes. These include the learning 
of a better and quicker mode of educat- 
ing for specific skills; of how to produce 
highly efficient vocational training pro- 
grams; the better use for educational 
purposes of various instruments such as 
motion pictures; and the awareness of 
some problems that confront us in the 
fleld of health education and physical 
training. 

But two important subjects about 
which we have not learned anything are: 
“One, how to teach for intelligent, open- 
minded, and effective citizenship; and, 
two, how to develop in young people the 
ability to make good judgments about 
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values. During the war crisis, we have 
sensed the need for better education in 
ethical principles, but have not discov- 
ered how to achieve this.” 

To the question, “What can and should 
we do in the reconstruction of education 
during the post-war years?” President 
Henderson answers: 

“(1) We should see that young people 
get full opportunity for education in line 
with their abilities, by providing such 
things as more adequate counseling serv- 
ices and laboratory equipment in all of 
our schools, and more financial aid for 
college students. 

“(2) In education, we must learn how 
to interweave vocational and cultural 
subject matter. Traditionally minded 
educators have always frowned upon vo- 
cational education. But during the war, 
education has become largely vocational 
in nature. Either extreme is bad. Vo- 
cational education should be a part of 
the educational curriculum at all levels, 
but need not take any large portion of 
the student’s time. Equally, students 
need the general and cultural education 
to fit them for citizenship and for cre- 
ative tasks in society. 

“(3) We should teach the techniques 
of citizenship by using the schools and 
colleges as laboratories for training in 
citizenship. Also democracy requires 
greatly diversified leadership. We should 
do more in the schools to discover and 
develop potential leadership abilities by 
teaching young people how to carry re- 
sponsibility. 

“(4) The schools should give more 
attention to character and personality 
development. Recalling how soft our 
youth were in 1940, we must provide ex- 
periences which will strengthen them 
morally and physically, and not limit 
education to the strictly intellectual 
sphere. 

“(5) We must give our students a bet- 
ter perspective about the whole of the 
world and the place of the United States 
in it. If we are to become great in other 
than the materialistic sense—in art, 
music, literature, and the other things 
of enduring value—we should do more to 
foster the development of an American 
culture in our schools. This includes 
commitment to the democratic princi- 
ples which are America’s tradition and 
heritage. But we must also study objet- 
tively the economic and social interde- 
pendence of the various nations and 
races, and seek the development of an 
understanding of the place and respon- 
sibility of the United States in world 
order. = 

“(6) We could well afford to seek bet- 
ter teachers, and ask them to do a better 
professional job.” 


Advisory Committee to 
Assist in Administration 
of Readjustment Act 


An advisory committee of educators 
and others to assist the Indiana Veter- 
ans’ Administration in administering the 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act has been appointed by Clement 
T. Malan, State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. 

A subcommittee for the accreditment 
of institutions, appointed by Doctor Ma- 
lan, will designate those institutions 
deemed qualified and acceptable to of- 
fer instruction to veterans. This sub- 
committee includes Presidents Herman 
B. Wells, Indiana University; Rev. J. 
Hugh O’Donnell, Notre Dame Univer- 
sity; Frank H. Sparks, Wabash College; 
M. O. Ross, Butler University; Virgil 
Stinebaugh, city superintendent of 
schools, Indianapolis; and William E. 
Brown, department commander, Ameri- 
can Legion, Indianapolis. 

Another subcommittee, to accumulate 
and distribute materials concerning 
training offered, includes Clyde E. Wild- 
man, president, DePauw University; 
Frank C. Hockema, dean, Purdue Uni- 
versity; Guy Stantz, Terre Haute, and 
T. C. Johnson, Indianapolis, high-school 
principals; William E. Wilson, Clark 
County superintendent of schools; and 
Mrs. Harry Mulder, department presi- 
dent, American Legion Auxiliary. 





The Job of the Schools 


Based on discussions and conclusions 
of 55 educators attending a summer 
workshop at Miami University, a 90-page 
bulletin entitled A Program for Public 
School Education in Ohio has been re- 
leased by the workshop committee. 


In the early part of the report, the 


the job of the schools to stimulate and 
help young people— 


“To understand what the democratic 
way of life in America means, to believe 
in it with warmth and devotion, and to 
act democratically in their relationships 
with others. It is the schools’ job to 
stimulate and help young people to de- 
velop in themselves attitudes of toler- 
ance, respect, and helpfulness toward the 
limitations, opinions, and hopes of others 
to the fullest extent that is consistent 
with the preservation and development 
of the democratic way of life. 

“To see their physical and social 
worlds, and the many aspects of living in 
relationship and perspective; and to 
realize, to the fullest degree possible, the 
breadth and richness of opportunities 
that such understanding affords for 
every phase of each pupil’s living. 

“To desire to perform well some por- 
tion of the work of the world and to help 
them to acquire the knowledge and skills 
necessary to do this with satisfaction to 
themselves and to society. 

“To develop to the highest degree ap- 
propriate to their abilities and needs, 
skills such as those of performing mathe- 
matical operations, reading and writing, 
speaking, and listening and seeing. 

“To understand and use constantly, 
valid methods of thought in defining and 
solving the questions and problems that 
they encounter through their lives. 

“In ways that will result in each one of 
them developing to the fullest possible 
degree his own physical, spiritual, men- 
tal, social, and emotional potentialities.” 


Attending the workshop were repre- 
sentatives of colleges of education in the 
five State universities, public schools in 
various parts of the State, the State De- 
partment of Education, the Ohio Educa- 
tion Association, labor, and industry. 
For copies of the report, address B. I. 
Griffith, secretary, Miami Workshop 
Committee, 213 East Broad Street, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 
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American Education 
Week Broadcast 


A program dedicated to American Ed- 
ucation Week will be broadcast from Bos- 
ton at 11: 30 p. m., E. W. T., on Thursday, 
November 9. This will be one of the 
NBC University of the Air series on 
“Music in American Cities.” Consult 
your local radio log for exact time of 
broadcast from your station. 





Louisiana Inaugurat- 
ing 12-Year Public- 
School Program 


Beginning with the 1944-45 school 
year the schools of Louisiana are making 
certain adjustments which will result in 
a change during the ensuing 5 years from 
an 11- to a 12-year program for the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the 
State. The change was authorized by 
the State Board of Education after con- 
siderable study by the State Department 
of Education, the teaching profession, 
and interested lay groups. As stated in 
the bulletin announcing the change, “the 
new program will provide additional op- 
portunities for the development of voca- 
tional aptitudes and interests of pupils 
and also an enriched school experience 
which will be reflected in the developing 
characters and personalities of those who 
later will assume responsibilities of adult 
citizenship.” 

The chief changes in curriculum will 
result from changes made in the present 
seventh grade and addition of the new 
eighth grade. Some changes will be 
made in the present first year of high 
school and eventually adjustments will 
be made in all 12 grades. Some courses 
which have been included in the first 
year of high school will be dropped to 
the new eighth grade. A new science se- 
quence will be developed for the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. 

Administratively, the plan calls for the 
new seventh grade to be taught for the 
first time in 1944-45 and the new eighth 
grade the first time in 1945-46. If this 
plan is followed rigidly, it will mean that 
there will be no high-school graduating 
class in Louisiana in 1948-49. However, 
it is expected that accelerations and fail- 
ures will fill up this gap to some degree. 
The State Department of Education sug- 
gests that school boards consider local 
conditions in deciding whether to adopt 
the 8-4, 7-5, 6-2-4, 6-3-3, or 6-6 plan 
of administrative organization. 








the teachers. 


peace. 





Cultivating Free Men For a Free World 
The Task of Teachers 


In a letter addressed to patrons, ‘students, and teachers of American 
schools in connection with the twenty-fourth annual observance of American 

” Education Week, November 5-11, President Roosevelt calls upon patrons and 
citizens generally to visit their schools and to become better acquainted with 
The President urges: “Uphold their hands, acknowledge your 
appreciation, encourage them in their task of cultivating free men fit for a 
free world. For these teachers are the conservators of today’s civilization 
and the architects of tomorrow’s world of promised peace and progress. They 
serve within the very citadels of democracy, devotedly whether in war or in 


“When victory on the fields of battle shall have been achieved, the work 
yet to be done through our schools will be enormous. 
the teachers of America to continue without flagging their efforts to con- 
tribute through the schools to that final consummation which alone will make 
possible of fulfillment all plans of education for new tasks.” 


I therefore call upon 








American Teachers Association 
Annual Convention 


The American Teachers Association 
recently held its forty-first annual meet- 
ing at the Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State College, Nashville, Tenn., 
with 283 delegates in registered attend- 
ance from 23 States and the District of 
Columbia. The Association celebrated 
its fortieth birthday in the city in which 
it was founded. 

A portion of the meeting centered 
around the presentation and discussion 
of the report “The Black and White of 
Rejections for Military Service,” a study 
sponsored by the Association, relating to 
the rejections of Selective Service regis- 
trants, by race, on account of educational 
and mental deficiencies. This report 
gives an analysis of the records of re- 
jections for military service with com- 
parisons as to State, region, and race, 
with a study of several measures of rela- 
tive educational opportunities. The re- 
search committee responsible for the 
report indicates that the rejection of 
registrants for military service because 
of low-test intelligence is a reflection of 
the relative educational opportunities 
which the registrants have had in public 
schools, and this fact is equally true of 
white and Negro registrants (see accom- 
panying table). 


Committee Recommendations 


The recognition of financial inability 
of many States to support an adequate 
educational program led to the following 
recommendations by the committee: 





1. The Congress of the United States 
should.immediately make provision for a 
sufficient amount of financial assistance 
to the States as will enable them 
to establish and maintain adequate ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, colleges, 
and teacher-training institutions, and 
programs of adult education. Such legis- 
lation should of necessity include safe- 
guards to assure an equitable distribution 
of State and Federal funds among Negro 
and white schools in those States having 
racially separate schools. 

2. The Congress should meet an emer- 
gency need by providing funds for the 
establishment, within the States, of pro- 
grams for the compulsory educational 
training of men rejected by the military 
services on account of the educational 
deficiency. 

3. The State should consider as its 
first obligation that of providing a suffi- 
cient amount of money to maintain at 
least a minimum defensible level of edu- 
cational opportunity in each school dis- 
trict within its borders. The State aid 
program should operate to distribute 
State funds—and Federal funds, if any— 
equitably between rural and urban 
schools and between white and Negro 
schools. The program should include 
wafeguards which would make impossible 
the present practice of some school dis- 
tricts of spending for the education of 
white children funds allocated on the 
basis of the Negro population. Sates 
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which maintain separate schools for 
whites and Negroes should assure the 
equality of these schools. This would in- 
volve the equalization of the salaries of 
white and Negro teachers, school terms, 
physical facilities, transportation, and 
the like. The financial concern of the 
State should extend and include insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

4. The State should extend the pro- 
gram of public instruction to include an 
adequate and comprehensive program of 
adult education. The adult education 
program, especially as it relates to the 
removal of illiteracy, should be geared 
both to immediate and to long term 
needs. Programs for the rehabilitation 
of men rejected by the military service 
for “intelligence” reasons should be es- 
tablished at once. The foundations of 
a long-range program, looking toward 
the eradication of illiteracy and improve- 
ment of the physical, social, and eco- 
nomic level of the population, should 
now be laid. Both the immediate and 
long-range programs should utilize the 
pedagogical principles and practices vali- 
dated by the Army program for the sal- 
vaging of educationally deficient men. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The Association adopted a number of 
resolutions, among which were the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Reemphasized its opposition to dif- 
ferentials in educational opportunities 
or in teachers salaries which are based 
upon race and sex; (2) commended the 
continuing efforts of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People to establish legal basis for equality 
of educational opportunity and _ re- 
affirmed the support of the American 
Teachers Association in this program; 
(3) urged the expansion of facilities for 
medical and dental care which will pre- 
vent another recurrence of marked defi- 
ciencies such as have been revealed by 
selective service rejections; (4) urged the 
discontinuance of current National, 
State, and local neglect of effective adult 
education programs; (5) advocated the 
priority consideration of the needs of 
Negro education in the disposal of educa- 
tionally useful surplus war material; (6) 
urged that Negroes be given opportunity 
to participate in the formulation and im- 
plementation of policies for the post-war 
settlements, both international and na- 
tional; (7) advocated the continuation 
of Fair Employment Practice Committee 
as one means of insisting upon equality 
of opportunity for work in our American 
democracy; 8) insisted that schools and 
colleges make more adequate provisions 


The relationship between percen- 
tage of Negro rejections (1943) 
and school expenditures for 
Negro pupils in average daily 
attendance 1931-32, in 22 States 

















Negro pupils 
Negro re- | per capita ex 
jection penditure fo: 
State 1931-32 
Rate |Rank/Amount! Rank 
eee” 2.5 1 95. 39 7 
Massachusetts...........- 28) 2 105. 03 4 
ED 4.2) 8 98. 78 6 
ee 44) 4 79, 23 10 
SO icaivicsi acieeinigrenitattcesadibaiiead 5.0] 5 83. 56 ‘) 
ee 6.3] 6 128, 87 1 
Pennsylvania............. 6.6] 7 86. 14 8 
District of Columbia......| 9.0] 8 127. 54 2 
ee 10.4] 9.5/| 77.52 1l/ 
a 10.4] 9.5/| ' 59.78 12/ 
Commoctiont...accesccsccoss 12.0} ll 104. 27 5 
| eee 15.6 | 12 126. 39 3 
IIR, 0 iccntccsncante 16.1 | 13 46.0) 4 
North Carolina........... 16.3 | 14 18. 08 15 
ee 19.6 | 15 17. 33 16 
ee, 21.7 | 16 57. 81 13 
Alabama. 25.8 | 17 10. 72 19 
OR cncnitenescsnncieie 27.4 | 18 9. 50 20 
Louisiana. 30.8 | 19 12. 06 17 
DE siictincsimetine 31.1 | 20.5 12. 69 18 
a 81.1 | 20.5 19. 30 21 
South Carolina..........- 43.0 | 22 8.08 22 

















1 1935-36 data —From “The Black and White of Re- 
jections for Military Service,” published by the American 
Teachers Association 
for training of workers and leaders in 
industry and labor; (9) reaffirmed its 
insistence upon the enactment of meas- 
ures which will insure constitutional gov- 
ernment by law with adequate protection 
for the rights of every individual citizen; 
and (10) advocated the elimination of 
the poll-tax and racially restrictive pri- 
maries as obstructions to the full func- 
tional citizenship of all citizens in our 
democratic pattern of government. 





United Nations Relief 
Script Available 


The script of a play designed espe- 
cially for schools in connection with 
collecting money through the Commun- 
ity War Fund for United Nations Relief 
is available on application to Mark Hay- 
man, director, Educators Division, New 
York War Fund, 57 William Street, New 
York 5,N. Y. The play, which was writ- 
ten by Phyllis Merrill, was broadcast on 
September 21 over WJZ, and “piped-in” 
to all the schools of New York City. 

In announcing availability of the 
script, Mr. Hayman states that it is read- 
ily adaptable also to the general listen- 
ing public. 


Mamaroneck 
Homerooms Sponsor 


Victory Work 


Among the year’s accomplishments of 
the Mamaroneck Junior High School in 
Westchester County, N. Y. are the sale to 
pupils of over $13,500 worth of war bonds 
and stamps and the collection of over 
$300 for the Red Cross and the March of 
Dimes campaigns, according to the 
school’s Victory Report for 1943-44. 

Probably even more significant than 
the financial contributions were the serv- 
ice donations requiring personal time and 
effort. These include the various drives 
for metal scrap, light bulbs, and news- 
papers, with the art department cooper- 
ating with artistic posters, banners, and 
charts. For hospitals, the activities in- 
clude the preparation of comic books and 
scrapbooks and the collection and reno- 
vation of toys and games for the enter- 
tainment of convalescents. One special 
drive was put on for gathering medicine 
bottles for a hospital. 

The materials provided for the USO 
and the Red Cross included making 
checkers from broom and mop handles, 
converting discarded shoe boxes into 
artistic Christmas gift boxes, and collect- 
ing magazines and sheet music for dis- 
tribution to service camps. 

All told there were 18 special drives 
conducted by the school during the year. 
A designated home room took charge of 
each drive, but the pupils of the entire 
school cooperated in putting each cam- 
paign over the top. 





Sponsoring Equipment 
(From page 10) 


Army planes 
Liaison plane (flying jeep or grass- 


ED setttetensncccsmmannannnce 3, 000 
Apmny primary traine?.....ccaccucao 15, 000 
Pe SD idcncanchnienmiemesee’ 50, 000 
Hospital service plane..........-... 125, 000 
SEER ROMIDGE. 6... nancmsnnnasenna 125, 000 
BWeavy Somber..wwwecccoccmcacvcccna 250, 000 
ES ROE vncnccdcsanncnnanwmnns 600, 000 

Navy planes 
SNJ North American Navy scout 
SEE Ciitinte anand intmamaithiniinnany 25, 000 


F6F Grumman Hellcat fighter_____. 
F4U Chance Vought Corsair fighter_. 108, 000 
SB2C Curtiss Helldiver scout bomber. 108, 000 


TBF Grumman Avenger torpedo 
NE iaiintiiiinnss weak amnion 132, 000 
PBY Catalina patrol bomber_....... 172, 000 
wk 2 a ee 196, 000 
PB4Y Consolidated Liberator patrol 
EE a eee 280, 000 


PBM Martin Mariner patrol bomber. 413, 000 


Navy landing craft 
LCVP landing craft, personnel.____- 
LVT amphibian steel tractor (“Water 
DEE bkanuanatevnnadhnnbnaiicdin 
LCM landing craft, mechanized.... 


12, 000 


30, 000 
35, 000 
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U. S. Office of Education 


Occupational Publications 


The U. S. Office of Education publishes 
various documents useful in guidance, 
especially in the field of occupations. 
Certain of these publications describe 
occupations; others discuss opportuni- 
ties and preparation for specific fields of 
work; and still others are compilations 
of selected references, bibliographies on 
occupations, or directories of schools and 
colleges where training is offered. These 
studies are available at nominal cost. 
They should be especially useful in 
school work for guidance officers and 
teachers who help boys and girls with 
their vocational problems and with 
their selection of schools for further 
training. Some studies which are “out 
of print” are included in the list as they 
are frequently on the shelves of local 
libraries. 

Although other agencies, both govern- 
mental and private, publish material 
useful in guidance programs, occupa- 
tional classes, and for counseling pur- 
poses, the list offered below is limited to 
such material published by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

The publications are classified in three 
groups: 

1. Occupational information.—Mate- 
rials in this group are in the nature of 
occupational monographs useful both to 
counselor and student in that they 
describe occupations, tell something of 
the nature of the work, requirements 
necessary, and training required. Often 
the names of institutions where special- 
ized training is offered are listed in the 
studies. 

2. Aids in occupational choice.—These 
studies do not describe occupations, but 
discuss opportunities and occupational 
surveys, suggest books and magazines 
for reading, and are otherwise helpful in 
reviewing different types of work. 

3. Schools, colleges, training oppor- 
tunities—These publications include 
directories of schools and colleges, ap- 
proved schools, and ways and means of 
attending college on limited means. The 
Educational Directory, “Part III, Colleges 
and Universities,” is especially recom- 
mended as a reference for information 
about colleges and their major depart- 
ments. 

Single copies of free material may be 
obtained by writing directly to the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 
Orders for the purchase of publications 
together with remittance should be 


mailed directly to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


I. Occupational Information 


AGRICULTURE—Discovering occupational 
opportunities for young men in farm- 


ing. V. D. Monograph 20. 1939. 9p. 

5 cents. 

Young men in farming. Hoskins. 
V. D. Bulletin 188, 1936. 15 cents. 


117 p. 
ARCHITECTURE—Guidance Leaflet No. 10, 


Architecture. Greenleaf. 1932. 9 p. 
5 cents. 

ArT—Guidance Leaflet No. 20, Art. 
Greenleaf. 1932. 12 p. 5 cents. 
BrRICKLAYING—Bricklaying. V. D. Bulle- 
tin 208. McGarvey. 1941. 238 p. 40 


cents. 

CaRPENTRY—Light frame house construc- 
tion. Hambrook. V. D. Bulletin 145. 
1931. 216 p. 40 cents. 

CHEMISTRY—Guidance Leaflet No. 19, 
Chemistry and chemical engineering. 
Greenleaf. 1932. 14p. 5 cents. 

DENTISTRY—Guidance Leaflet No. 7, Den- 
tistry. Greenleaf. 1932. 10 p. 5 
cents. 

ENGINEERING: 

Chemical Engineer—Guidance Leaflet 
No. 19, Chemistry and chemical en- 
gineering. Greenleaf. 1932. 14 p. 
5 cents. 

Civil Engineer—Guidance Leaflet No. 
11, Civil engineering. Greenleaf. 
1932. 9p. 5 cents. . 

Electrical Engineer—* Guidance Leaflet 
No. 12, Electrical engineering. 
Greenleaf. 1932. 11 p. 

Engineers are Needed—Engineers are 
needed, 1942, Mimeograph. Free 
on request to U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Mechanical Engineer—Guidance Leaf- 
let No. 13, Mechnical engineering. 
Greenleaf. 1932. 11 p. 5 cents. 

FirE FicHtinc—tThe fire alarm system. 
Cushman and Friede. V. D. Bulletin 
207. 1939. 77 p. 15 cents. 
Vocational training for firemen. Cush- 


man. V. D. Bulletin 199. 1939. 36 
p. 10 cents. 

Forestry—Farm forestry. Ross and 
Mattoon. V.D. Bulletin 196. 1939. 63 
p. 15 cents. 

Guidance Leaflet No. 16, Forestry. 
Greenleaf. 1932. 11 p. 5 cents. 


GRANITE CuTTiInc—Granite cutting. Mc- 
Garvey and Sherman. V. D. Bulletin 
No. 137. 1938, 251 p. 50 cents. 

Grocery BustnesS—Conference topics 
for the retail grocery business. Haas 
and Kyker. 1939. 138 p. 20 cents. 


* Out of print but available in libraries. 


Home Economics—* Guidance Leaflet No. 
21, Home economics. Greenleaf. 1932. 
14 p. 

HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT—Duties and 
responsibilities of the general house- 
hold employee. White. V.D. Bulletin 
194. 1938. 32p. 10 cents. 

JOURNALISM—Guidance Leaflet No. 8, 
Journalism. Greenleaf. 1931. 6 p. 
5 cents. 


LABORATORY TECHNICIAN—Guidance Leaf- 


let No. 6, Medicine. Greenleaf. 1941. 
24 p. 10 cents. 

Law—*Guidance Leaflet No. 5, Law. 
Greenleaf. 1932. 13 p. 


LIBRARIANSHIP—Guidance Leaflet No. 9, 


Librarianship. Greenleaf. 1932. 9 p. 
5 cents. 

MepicinE—Guidance Leaflet No. 6, Medi- 
cine. Greenleaf. 1941. 24 p. 10 
cents. 


MERCHANT MARINE—Opportunities in the 
U.S. Merchant Marine. Zeran. V. D. 
Leaflet No. 9. 1942. 15 p. 5 cents. 

MILITARY SERVICE: 

Chart—First aid in action; Hospital 
Corps, U.S. Navy. 1943. Free from 
U. S. Office of Education. 


Bulletin—Military service. Greenleaf 


and Zeran. V.D. Bulletin 221. 1942. 
48 p. 10 cents. 

Pamphlet—Service in the armed 
forces: Zeran. Victory Corps 
Pamphlet No. 6. 1944. 90 p. 20 
cents. 


Chart—Wartime jobs in naval avia- 
tion. Zeran. 1942. Free from U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Chart—26 job opportunities in the U.S. 
Army Air Forces. 1942. 10 cents. 

Music—Guidance Leaflet No. 17, Music. 


Greenleaf. 1934. 15 p. 5 cents. 
Nursinc—*Guidance Leaflet No. 15, 
Nursing. Greenleaf. 1932. 12 p. 


Professional nurses are needed. V. D. 
Leaflet No. 13. 1944. 30p. 10 cents. 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY—Guidance Leaf- 


let No. 6, Medicine. Greenleaf. 1941. 
24 p. 10 cents. 

OPTOMETRY—Guidance Leaflet No. 22, 
Optometry. Greenleaf. 1934. 11 p. 
5 cents. 

OsTEOPATHY—Guidance Leaflet No. 23, 
Osteopathy. Greenleaf. 1936. 7 p. 
5 cents. 


PaInTINGc—Painting farm buildings and 
equipment. Ross and Critchfield. 
1943. 170 p. Free upon request from 
Lead Industries Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Training for the painting and deco- 
rating trade. Stier. V.D. Bulletin 
193. 1937. 138 p. 35 cents. 

PAPER INDUSTRY—Vocational training for 
the pulp and paper industry. V. D. 
Bulletin 168. 1933. 247 p. 20 cents. 

PHARMACY—Guidance Leaflet No. 14, 
Pharmacy. Greenleaf. 1939. 21 p. 
5 cents. (1944 revision available from 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
Washington, D. C.) 


*Out of print but available in libraries. 
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PuysicaL THERAPY ‘TECHNICIAN—Guid- 
ance Leaflet No. 6, Medicine. Green- 
leaf. 1941. 24 p. 10 cents. 

PLumMBEerR—Related instructions for 
plumber apprentices. Hambrook. 
V. D. Bulletin 200. 1939. 87 p. 15 
cents. 

PoLiceMAN—Training for the police serv- 
ice. Adams. V. D. Bulletin 197. 1938. 
84 p. 

RESTAURANT WORK—Training restaurant 
sales personnel. Lusby. V. D. Bulle- 
tin 222. 274 p. 1942. 35 cents. 

SALESMAN, FURNITURE—Selling home fur- 
nishings. Rau and Shaw. V.D.Bulle- 
tin 216. 1941. 275 p. 45 cents. 

Stone SETTING—Stone setting. Mc- 
Garvey. V.D. Bulletin 106. 1935. 226 
p. 20 cents. 

EAcHING—Teachers are needed. Green- 
leaf. V.D. Leaflet No. 14. 1944. 26 p. 
10 cents. 

Teaching as a profession. Frazier. 
Pamphlet No. 95. 34p. 10 cents. 

VETERINARY—Guidance Leaflet No. 18, 
Veterinary medicine. Greenleaf. 1940. 
15 p. 5 cents. 


II. Aids in Occupational Choice 


AGRICULTURE—Directing vocational agri- 
culture day-school students in devel- 
oping their farming programs. Ross, 
Clements, and Johnson. V. D. Bulle- 
tin No. 225, 1944. 73 p. 15 cents. 

CoLLeGE GRADUATES—Economic status of 
college alumni. Greenleaf. Bulletin 
1937, No. 10. 207 p. 25 cents. 

GuipancE—Guidance manual for the 
high-school victory corps. 1943. Vic- 
tory Corps Pamphlet No. 4. 37 p. 20 
cents. 

dos Finpinc—Books on job finding. 
Greenleaf. 1941 (folder) Misc. 2363-4. 
Free. 

OCCUPATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES (only those 
now available) : 

Occupations, 1940. Greenleaf. Misc. 
2150. 12 p. Free. 

Guidance bookshelf on occupations, 
1941. Greenleaf. Misc. 2590. 
Free. 

OccCUPATIONAL MAGAZINES—Magazines for 
wartime counselors. Greenleaf. 1943 
(folder) Misc. 2363-6. Free. 

OccupaTIONAL SuRvVEys—Community oc- 
cupational surveys. Zapoleon. 1942. 
V. D. Bulletin 223. 199 p. 25 cents. 

TEACHING: 

Education of teachers as a function of 
State Departments of education. 
Frazier. Bulletin 1940, No.6. Mono- 
graph No.6. 119p. 20 cents. 

Education of teachers; selected bibli- 
ography 1935-41. Frazier. Bulletin 
1941, No.2. 60 p. 10 cents. 

Opportunities for the preparation of 
teachers in the use of visual aids in 
instruction. Cook and Reynolds. 
Pamphlet No. 89. 1940. 13 p. 5 
cents, 


Opportunities for the preparation of 
teachers in health education. Klein- 
schmidt. Bulletin 1942, No. 1. 117 
p. 20 cents. 

Opportunities for the preparation of 
teachers in conservation education. 
Cook and Reynolds. Pamphlet No. 
90. 1940. 13p. 5 cents. 

Opportunities for the preparation of 
teachers of exceptional children. 
Martens. Bulletin 1937, No. 17. 57 
p. 10 cents. 

TRENDS—Trends in occupations and vo- 
cations. Greenleaf. 1940. (folder) 
Misc. 2363-1. Free. 

WOMEN: 

References and related information; 
vocational guidance for girls and 
women. Zapoleon and Moore. V. 
D. Bulletin 214. 1941. 162 p. 25 

A cents. 

Wartime work for girls and women; 
selected references, 1940-43. Moore 
and Zapoleon. V. D. Bulletin 227. 
1944,66p. 15 cents. 


III. Schools, Colleges, and Train- 
ing Opportunities 


TRADE ScHoo_ts—Directory of federally 
aided all-day trade and industrial edu- 
cation programs. 1940. Misc. 2375. 
192 p. Free. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 

*Accredited secondary schools of the 
United States. Carr. Bulletin 1939, 
No. 2. 179. p. 

Supplement. Bulletin 1942, No.3. 56 
p. 10 cents. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 

*Accredited higher institutions. Rat- 
cliffe. Bulletin 1938, No. 16. 212 p. 
(Bulletin 1944, No. 3, in press.) 

Educational directory, 1943-44, Part 
III, Colleges and universities. Rat- 
cliffe and Smith. 122 p. 20 cents. 

Graduate study in universities. John. 
Bulletin 1934, No. 20. 234 p. 20 
cents. 

Graduate work in engineering. John 
and Hammond. Bulletin 1936, No. 
8. 113 p. 15 cents. 

Handbook of college entrance require- 


ments. Hinkley. Bulletin 1941, No. . 


13. 79 p. 15 cents. 

Junior colleges. Greenleaf. Bulletin 

1936, No.3. 86p. 15 cents. 
STUDENT AIDS: 

Choosing a school or college. Green- 
leaf. 1940. Misc. 2363-2 (folder) 
Free. 

College projects for aiding students. 
Kelly and Ratcliffe. Bulletin 1938, 
No. 9. 69 p. 10 cents. 

Educational Directory, 1943-44, Part 
IV, Educational associations and di- 
rectories. Bowles. 54 p. 10 cents. 

Placement services in colleges and uni- 
versities. Anderson. Bulletin 1940, 
No. 12. 39 p. 10 cents. 


*Out of print but available in libraries. 





Student loan funds. Greenleaf. 1940. 
Misc. 2141 (mimeog.) 19 p. Free. 
Working your way through college. 
Greenleaf. 1940. V.D. Bulletin No. 

210. 175 p. 20 cents. 





“Essential Facts 
About Pre-induction 
Training ” 


A bulletin entitled Essential Facts 
About Pre-Induction Training has re- 
cently been prepared by the U. S. Office 
of Education and the War Department. 
This publication summarizes bulletins 
previously published in the PIT series. 

The introduction states that this bul- 
letin “constitutes a presentation of pre- 
induction training which secondary 
school teachers and administrators may 
find useful in developing and continuing 
their vital, voluntary service to the war 
effort—preparing our youth for duty with 
the Armed Forces.” 

The following services which the War 
Department is offering to schools of the 
Nation are outlined: 


(1) Pre-induction training officers 
are stationed in each of the service 
commands and Military District of 
Washington for the purpose of in- 
terpreting to teachers and school 
administrators the Army’s needs for 
pre-induction training. 

(2) Certain used machinery, tools, 
and mechanical equipment no longer 
needed by the Army may be obtained 
by schools which meet stated re- 
quirements and make application to 
the Commanding General of the 
Service Command in which the 
school is located. 

(3) Army camp visits are ar- 
ranged by the service command pre- 
induction training officer for groups 
of teachers and*school administra- 
tors who desire them. 

(4) Many Army training films are 
available on a loan basis to schools 
offering pre-induction training. 
These include a new Army orienta- 
tion film, Introduction to the Army 
which was made especially for use 
by schools and other civilian-train- 
ing agencies. 


Copies of the bulletin, PIT-1, Essential 
Facts About Pre-Induction Training, 
have been sent to all high-school prin- 
cipals in the United States. Additional 
copies May be obtained from the com- 
manding generals of the different service 
commands and the Military District of 
Washington, 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 
Discipline 

Discipline, an Interpretation. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1944. 40 p. illus. 25 
cents, 

Consists of articles reprinted from past 
issues Of Childhood Education. Presents 
discipline as an individual and social con- 
trol and interprets it through four human 
endeavors: Giving and receiving affection, 


doing work, participating in group living, and 
making choices. 


Girl Scouting 


Girl Scouting and the Schools. New 
York 17, N. Y., Girl Scouts (155 East 
44th Street) 1944. 22 p. illus. 

Sets forth the basis for cooperative rela- 
tionships, outlines practical procedures for 
more effective cooperation, and reviews re- 
ports of how the schools and the Girl Scouts 
have worked together. Another pamphiet, 
Girl Scouting and the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, gives the common viewpoints of the 
two organizations and suggests cooperative 
activities 


Safety Education 


Behind the Wheel; a Practical Guide 
to Teaching Driving. By Milton D. 
Kramer in cooperation with the National 
Conservation Bureau. New York, New 
York Unversity, Center for Safety Edu- 
cation (8 Fifth Avenue) 1944. 38 p. 
Free to State Departments of Education. 

Written to provide practical help to the 
many amateur teachers of new drivers. Pre- 


sents a series of road training lessons, which 
the average motorist can follow with facility. 


College Finance 


College Investments under War Con- 
ditions. By J. Harvey Cain. Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1944. 39 p. (American Council on 
Education Studies. Series I1I—Finan- 
cial Advisory Service—Number 21.) 40 
cents. 

Brings up to date statistics previously pub- 
lished and adds data for the years 1942 and 
1943; discusses some principles and policies 
followed by business, financial, and invest- 
ment officers, and investment counselors of 


the colleges and universities included in the 
study. 


Children’s Literature 


Exploring Literature with Children in 
the Elementary School. By Jean Betz- 
ner. New York, Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1943. 74 p. (Practical Suggestions for 
Teaching, Number 7.) 


Presents the general point of view regard- 
ing the nature of children’s literature and 
its place in education, the sources to be 
drawn upon, the general procedures to be 
employed in including children’s literature 
in the curriculum, and suggestions concern- 
ing problems of major importance to the 
teacher. 


Guidance 


Third Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Counseling and Guidance, San 
Francisco Unified School District, City 
and County of San Francisco. San Fran- 
cisco, 1944. 156 p. . 

Analyzes and evaluates the counseling and 
guidance programs of the elementary and 
secondary schools and gives examples of the 


guidance projects being carried on in the sec- 
ondary schools. 


Curriculum Development 


Toward a New Curriculum; Extending 
the Educational Opportunity of Chil- 
dren, Youths, and Adults. 1944 Year- 
book, Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the National 
Education Association of the United 
States. Washington, D. C., Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, National Education Association, 
1944. 192 p. $2. 


Deals with the building of a curriculum 
which contributes to the realization of 
democratic American values under changing 
conditions and with methods of moving 
toward new goals. Describes some school 
programs, not as patterns, but as illustrations 
of the extension of educational opportunity 
and of ways in which a great variety of need: 
is being met. 


Secondary Education 


Education for All American Youth. 
Washington, D. C., Educational Policies 
Commission, National Education As- 
sociation of the United States and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1944. 421 p. $1. 


Outlines the future possibilities of sec- 
ondary education in the United States either 
through (a) the vigorous expansion and im- 
provement of local and State systems of edu- 
cation, with adequate financing from local, 
State, and Federal resources; or through (b) 
a Federalized youth program, operated and 
financed from Washington, with minor ad- 
visory functions assigned to the local and 
State school systems. Offers a description of 
three sample programs: One for a rural com- 
munity, one for a city, and one for a State 
program for the education of youth. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Education, 
where they are available for interlibrary 
loan. ; 


Teacher Status 


The Average Day and Week of the 
Teacher, by I. T. Mickelson. Master’s, 
1943. University of North Dakota. 50 p. 
ms. 


Studies the work day and week of teachers 
in small schools in Minnesota, by analyzing 
diaries kept by 151 teachers. Indicates that 
the teachers had a teaching load of from 25 
to 28.8 clock hours a week; that teachers used 
from 12.2 to 13.8 hours for associated activi- 
ties; and that teachers and administrators 
participated to some extent in community 
activities. 


Dismissing the Unsatisfactory Teacher 
on Tenure, by A. H. Gibbs. Master’s, 
1944. George Washington University. 
133 p. ms. 


Analyzes provisions for teacher protection; 
means of eliminating the unsatisfactory 
teacher with or without tenure, appealing 
from the dismissal decision. Indicates that 
the difficulty of the problem of dismissal is 
due to poor school administration in many 
State and local offices of education rather 
than to inadequacies in present tenure laws. 


Educational Inbreeding, by H. R. Sny- 
der. Doctor’s, 1943. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 160 p. 


Reviews information gathered from 320 
city school superintendents by the use of 
questionnaires sent to all superintendents of 
schools in cities of between 14,500 and 100,000 
population requesting information on atti- 
tudes, policies, and practices in the employ- 
ment of local and nonlocal teachers. Makes 
an intensive study of the problem as it af- 
fects 9 city school systems in New York 
State. Suggests ways of discouraging dele- 
erious inbreeding. 


Leave Regulations in the Fully Accred- 
ited High Schools of North Dakota, by 
Harold Dordahl. Master’s, 1943. Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. 46 p. ms. 


Analyzes 153 replies to questionnaires sent 
o the superintendents of all fully accredited 
high schools in North Dakota, to determine 
the rules and regulations, and the degree of 
conformity in granting leave in the schoois. 
Finds that few school boards have adopted 
leave regulations, and that the majority of 
school boards are far behind other employers 
in providing financial protection and secu- 
rity dur‘ng times of illness or other necessary 
leave. 

The Liability of Teachers and Other 
School Officers in New York State and 
Proposed New Legislation to Further 
Their Protection, by H. P. Mantell. 
Doctor’s, 1942. New York University. 
179 p. ms. 

Attempts to acquaint teachers, supervisors, 
and other school officers with their rights 
and privileges under the various laws now 
existing in New York State, and to Offer sug- 


gestions for proposed legislation to further 
their protection. 
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School Lunch Appraisal 


School lunch programs have sprung up 
all over the country in a mushroomlike 
growth. There are many inquiries as to 
how they are operated or how they 
should be operated. One way of finding 
out whether or not a program is being 
carried on efficiently is to make an ap- 
praisal of it. 

The primary reason for making a 
school lunch appraisal is to give the com- 


munity and school an awareness of the 
existing conditions in the school lunch 
program in order that necessary im- 
provements and extensions may be as- 
sured. 

Five phases of a school lunch program 
that need to be studied are: (1) the op- 
eration of the program; (2) the manage- 
ment of the program; (3) school inter- 
est and participation; (4) community in- 





Operation 


The adequacy of the school lunch program in meeting the needs 
of the community is demonstrated by the serving of meals at school: 
A. To all pupils who do not go home for lunch. 


B. Without indication of discrimination between those pupils 
who pay for their lunch and those who get their lunch without 


cost to them. 


C. Consisting of foods that help meet the daily food requirements: 


A complete lunch at noon. 


Food other than a complete lunch at noon. 
(supplementary feeding or 


Food other than at noon 
breakfast or supper). 


Appraisal 


D. Well-planned, well-cooked, and attractively served. 
E. Prepared and served under acceptable conditions, 


Management 


Good organization and management of a school lunch program is 


demonstrated by: 


A. Effective and regular supervision. 


B. A definite plan of operation. 


C. A planned budget for the current year. 


School Interest and Participation 


Appraisal 
symbol 


x 
Bo 
¢C 


The school demonstrates its interest in, and support of, the school 


lunch program by: 


A. Providing assistance for its operation. 

B. Integrating it with the total school program. 

C. Assuming responsibility for its planning and supervision. aeenre 
D. Accepting the idea that the school lunch is a part of the total i 


Appraisal 
symbol 


school program and should be supported by tax funds. ——— 


E. Encouraging the pupils to participate actively in the program. 


Community Interest and Participation 


The community demonstrates its interest in, and support of, the 


school lunch program by: 


A. A competent permanent committee actively working on the 
program; and a plan for continuation of membership on the 


committee. 


A 

B 
B. A pianned interpretation program which functions effectively. C 

sl 


C. Financial assistance. 


Appraisal 
symbol 


D. Volunteer assistance in the operation of the program. 


Physical Facilities 


The adequacy of the facilities provided for preparation and serving 


of food is demonstrated by: 


A. Space—suited to its intended purpose, ample in size, safe and 


Sanitary. 


B. Equipment—suited to its intended purposes, sufficient in quan- 
tity, and of the type to permit efficient operation of the pro- 


gram, safe and sanitary. 


Appraisal 
symbol 


| > 


62) 0 


C. Other facilities necessary for efficient, safe, and sanitary op- 


eration of the program. 


terest and participation; and (5) the 
physical facilities provided. 

You will find in the columns below 
the goals or standards set up under each 
of the five phases. Check your program, 
as it is now being operated, against these 
goals. A symbol may be used to record 
your judgment or decision as to the de- 
gree to which it meets the standards sug- 
gested. Letters or figures, or some other 
device, may be uSed, for example, E— 
Excellent, S—Superior, M—Medium or 
Fair, I—Inferior, F—Failure or Very In- 
ferior, N—Does not apply. 


Fecord Here Next Steps You Plan 
to Take to Improve Conditions 


Operation of the school lunch program 


gram 





What does this simple checking 
of your program show? If you 
are interested in going further 
and making a more complete ap- 
praisal of your school lunch pro- 
gram, a guide that will help you 
is a new publication of the U. S. 
Office of Education— 


A YARDSTICK FOR SCHOOL 
LUNCHES 


Nutrition Education Series 
Pamphlet No. 4 


Order a copy from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. The price 
is 10 cents a copy. 
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Project for High 
Schools 


A series of Kodachrome slides repre- 
senting various aspects of the life and 
culture of the other American Republics 
is being prepared by the American Coun- 
cil on Education in cooperation with the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. The slides are for use in the 
high schools of the United States. 

The objective in the selection of this 
material is to provide units or sets of 
these slides which illustrate the existing 
patterns of culture and, where possible, 
demonstrate the evolution and continuity 
of those traditions affecting the contem- 
porary way of life. Jt is planned to or- 
ganize the units under such categories 
as costumes, markets, fiestas, industries, 
churches, housing, contemporary paint- 
ing, colonial painting, architecture, and 
transportation. 

The Council is at present gathering 
data concerning possible sources for 
such visual material and is asking the 
cooperation of educators and others in 
supplying the following information: 

1. Do you own 2x2 Kodachrome slides 
in the field of Latin American Studies? 
How many? 

2. What countries are included? 

3. What particular subjects? 

4. From what sources has your or your 
school’s collection bee: assembled? 

5. If originals are owned by you, would 
you make them available to this office? 

6. Would it be possible to supply us 
with a general listing of slides included in 
your collection? 

7. Do you Know of any other collec- 
tions which would be of value or special 
interest to this project? 

8. What Kodachrome materials would 
you like to see developed which would 
meet your particular needs? ; 

Anyone having Kodachrome slides or 
suggestions pertinent to this project is 
asked by the Council to write to: Koda- 
chrome Slide Project, American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 





Selected References for 
Teachers on the Far East 


The Division of Comparative Educa- 
tion has completed four selected refer- 
ences for teachers on the countries of 
India, China, Thailand, and the Philip- 
pines, copies of which are available upon 
request. These selected references in- 


clude not only books and pamphlets but 
also audio-visual aids, maps, magazine 
articles, and other curriculum materials. 





) Among Edcittancl Journals 





Responsibility of CE deculing 


Education has an important respon- 
sibility in the winning of the war and in 
the winning of the peace to follow vic- 
tory. If we are to profit by the mistakes 
of the past, we must come to a better 
understanding of the economic forces in 
which military wars have their tap roots. 
Ridding the world of economic warfare 
is a prerequisite to international har- 
mony and world peace. 

An understanding of the economic fac- 
tors that underlie better national and 
international relationships is among the 
important educational needs of today. If 
after victory is won, an enduring world 
peace is to be established, the public 
schools of America must promote the 
economic and social intelligence through 
which the structure of peace may be 
worked out and maintained. 


—T. P. Brockbank, in Utah Educa- 
tional Review, September 1944. 


* 


In a program of education for a de- 
mocracy it matters not so much what 
formal courses are offered or how many 
credits are required for graduation. The 
thing that does matter very much is 
whether or not those in charge of the 
school understand what democracy aims 
to achieve; and how successful they are 
in making the school an effective agency 
for democracy. 

The school’s responsibility to democ- 
racy, then, is to develop an alert people 
who are sensitive to their obligations to 
assist in establishing and maintaining a 
system of government which guarantees 
the greatest good to the greatest number, 
and who continually express a willing- 
ness to put themselves out to safeguard 
the liberties of all. It is dangerous for 
the school to fail to realize its respon- 
sibility to democracy. To meet its obli- 
gation the school must provide the grow- 
ing citizen with practice in participating 
in democracy. Young people learn to be 
democratic citizens by being democratic 
citizens. The school must be, therefore, 
a democracy in action. 

—W. R. Davis, in The Texas Outlook, 
September 1944, 





Pride in , 7 


The lack among its citizens of personal 
pride in the ability of each to live a con- 
tributory life is at present our Nation’s 
greatest human handicap. On the fron- 
tier a person had to learn to contribute 
his share, for survival came only through 
contribution. As society becomes more 
complex, the whole group becomes more 
and more handicapped by those who will 
not or cannot do their share. The spirit 
of democracy is to do one’s best, rather 
than to expect others to do for one. Such 
desire for the development of personal 
ability must come in part as a result of 
public-school experience, and the school 
system can be a prime agency for its de- 
velopment. 

—Robert G. Buzzard, in Illinois Educa- 
tion, September 1944. 


* 


Late years have seen too great a tend- 
ency on the part of industrial arts teach- 
ers and leaders to minimize the impor- 
tance of the development of skill on the 
part of our students. This, it seems to 
me, has been a great mistake. The per- 
sonal knowledge of the possession of skill 
in some manipulative activity, even for 
those who are not planning to go into any 
of the skilled occupations of industry, 
carries with it a sense of self-respect 
and self-confidence which cannot help 
but influence many aspects of the indi- 
vidual’s life. 

No greater evidence of this is needed 
than the fact that even the most academ- 
ically inclined person becomes apologetic 
when he fails in the performance of a 
task requiring some degree of skill, be it 
ever so little. To eliminate or minimize 
the development of skill as one of the 
important objectives of the industrial 
arts program ignores the very power 
plant of al] human efforts at self-expres- 
sion, especially when the urge for expres- 
sion finds its outlet through materials of 
one sort or another. 

—A. M. Chavous, in Ohio Schools, Sep- 
tember 1944. 
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New U. S. Office of 
Education 
Publications 


Vocational-Technical Training for In- 
dustrial Occupations. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 307 p. 
(Vocational Division Bulletin No. 228). 
40 cents. 


Report of the Consulting Committee on 
Vocational-Technica] Training appointed by 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education on the 
characteristics of, development and trends 
affecting, nature of industry’s need for, pres- 
ent programs and facilities, and program 
planning for vocational-technical training. 


New Publications 
of Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. U.S. Public 
Health Service. Nursing Practices in 
Industry. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1944. 70 p. 
(Public Health Bulletin No. 283.) 5 
cents. Single copies free as long as the 
supply lasts from the Public Health 
Service, Washington 4 (Bethesda Sta- 
tion), D. C. 

A survey of the problems and needs in in- 
dustrial nursing. Among the topics dis- 
cussed are activities of industrial nurses, ex- 
tent of nursing participation in specific ac- 


tivities, nonprofessional nursing, personnel, 
and problems in industrial nursing. 


The Reportable Dis- 
eases: Diseases and Conditions Required 
to be Reported in the Several States. 
By William Fowler. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 24 p. 
(Reprint No. 2544 from the Public Health 
Reports. Vol. 59, No. 10—March 10, 
1944—pages 317-340.) 5 cents. Single 
copies free as long as the supply lasts 
from the Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington 4 (Bethesda Station), D. C. 


Diseases are first listed alphabetically and 
under each disease are the names of the 
States in which it is reported; following this 
there is given under each State the laws and 
regulations showing the diseases which are 
reported. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Shall I Be a Farmer? Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, July 1944. 
34 p. Illus. (Department of Agriculture 
A W I—105.) 5 cents per copy, $3.50 per 
100 copies. Single copies free from the 
Office of Information, Department of 
Agriculture, as long as supply lasts. 


Kinds of farming, places to farm, how to 
get started, cost of getting started, and esti- 
mate of income and expenses are some of the 
topics discussed. 


U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Bureau of the Census. State Finances, 
1943. Vol. 3: Statistical Compendium. 
[Final] Prepared under the supervision 
of E. L. Gray, Chief, Governments Divi- 
sion. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 63 p. 20 cents. 


The statistics comprehend all types of 
public funds of each State, presenting a com- 
plete picture of State finances; also include 
State comparisons. Tables. Appendix con- 
tains definitions of terms and index. 


. Prisoners in State 
and Federal Prisons and Reformatories, 
1941. Prepared under the supervision of 
Halbert L. Dunn and Leon E. Truesdell. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 67 p. 15 cents. 


Includes all persons, who, during 1941, were 
admitted or discharged from 151 institutions 
under State or Federal jurisdiction. Among 
the subjects analyzed are comparison of 
felony and misdemeanor commitments, types 
of discharges, and executions. 50 tables. 





U.S. Department of the Interior. 
tional Park Service. The Wolves of 
Mount McKinley. By Adolph Murie. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 238 p. (National Park 
Service—Fauna Series No. 5.) 40 cents. 


Report of a study of the wolf-Dall sheep 
relationships in Mount McKinley National 
Park, instigated because of the recent in- 
crease of wolves and coyotes in Alaska. Other 
animals included in the study are the cari- 
bou, moose, grizzly bear, red fox, and golden 
eagle. 651 illustrations. 

U. S. Department of Justice. Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 
Federal Textbook on Citizenship. A se- 
ries of publications on the Constitution 
and Government of the United States, 
developed in cooperation with the Adult 
Education Materials Project of the Work 
Projects Administration, sponsored by 
the University of Chicago. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 


Na- 


The Business of our Government. 
Books 1, 2, and 3. Illus. 10 cents 
each. Free to students in citizen- 
ship classes conducted under the 
supervision of the public schools 
upon request of their teachers, and 
to such teachers, from Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 

Book 1 (16 p.) is for adults having a 
reading vocabulary of about 250 words; 
Book 2 (24 p.) is for those who read 
more easily; and Book 3 (30 p.) is for 
those who are literate in their own and 
in our language. 

The Business of our Government— 
Teacher’s Edition. 21 p. 10 cents. 
Free to teachers of citizenship class- 
es conducted under the supervision 
of the public schools, from the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Part I gives a description of the series 
of which it is a part; part Il suggests 
methods for using the books; and part 
III contains teaching suggestions for 
each lesson. 

Laws for the Nation. Books 1, 2, 
and 3. Illus. 10 centseach. Free to 
students in citizenship classes con- 
ducted under the supervision of the 
public schools, upon request of their 
teachers and to such teachers, from 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Book 1 (16 p.) is for adults with a 
reading vocabulary of about 250 words; 
book 2 (24 p.) is for those who read 
more easily; and book 3 (32 p.) is for 
those literate in both their own and in 
our language. 

Laws for the Nation—Teacher’s 
Edition. 36 p. 10 cents. Free to 
teachers of citizenship classes con- 
ducted under the supervision of the 
public schools, from the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Part I describes the series of which it 
is a part; part II gives methods for us- 
ing the books; and part III contains 
teaching suggestions for each lesson. 


U. S. Selective Service. Information 
Concerning the Veterans’ Assistance 
Program of the Selective Service System. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office. 1944. 46 p. 5 cents per copy; 
$3.75 per 100 copies. Single copies free 
from Selective Service System as long as 
supply lasts, 


Includes the full text of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 
Rights”). 


U.S GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: to25 





1944 (“G. I. Bill of 


